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The  members  of  the  Reflector  Staff  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have  helped 
to  make  the  paper  a  success  during  the  year. 

Our  deepest  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty — Miss  Baseom,  our  business  advisor,  Miss  Ran- 
ney,  our  literary  advisor,  and  Miss  Hart,  and  to 
all  other  teachers  who  have  assisted  us.  We  real¬ 
ize  only  too  well  how  important  their  aid  is  to  us 
and  how  excellent  are  the  services  they  render. 

We  heartily  thank  the  business  men  for  their 
advertisements  and  generous  support.  We  have 
realized  more  this  year  than  we  have  for  sometime 
how  essential  this  financial  aid  is.  Without  it,  the 
Reflector  could  not  have  existed.  Many  thanks  to 
them ! 

We  thank  the  student  body  for  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  for  the  material  used  in  the  publications,  and 
for  the  material  submitted  which  was  not  used  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  space. 

As  we  leave  “The  Reflector”  in  the  hands  of 
our  successors,  we  extend  to  them  many  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  “The  Reflector”  in  the  future. 

MARY  T.  SPELLMAN, 

Editor-in-chief 

OUR  STUDY  PERIODS 

I  wonder  if  we  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
our  study  periods.  During  the  course  of  a  week 
we  do  not  find  as  many  seniors  wasting  time  as 
sophomores.  Those  of  us  who  still  have  a  year 
or  two  of  high  school  left  might  well  learn  a  lesson 
from  this.  If  we  do  the  very  best  we  can  from 
day  to  day,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves,  near  the 
end  of  our  senior  year,  rushing  around  on  the 
verge  of  tears,  looking  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  for  graduation. 

We  realize  only  too  well  how  quickly  the  time 
outside  the  school  hours  flies,  and  how  hard  it  is  to 
settle  down  to  study  with  conflicting  interests  all 
around  us.  However,  most  of  us  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  several  spare  periods  during  the  week, 
in  which,  if  we  concentrate,  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  our  homework.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
in  the  woidd  why  we  should  not  accomplish  as 


much  in  forty  minutes  in  school  as  in  forty  min¬ 
utes  at  home.  In  fact,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
ibe  able  to  do  nearly  twice  as  much  because  m 
school  the  conditions  are  ideal  for  profitable  study. 
There  are  few  if  any  distractions;  we  have  all  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  we  are  fairly  comfortable. 
Wlhat  more  can  we  ask? 

Procrastination  “the  thief  of  time,”  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  high  school  student.  A  boy  or 
girl  who  does  not  waste  the  greater  part  of  his  or 
her  time,  is  indeed  very  rarely  found. 

A  high  school  boy’s  program  of  study  often 
runs  like  this:  he  strolls  into  a  study  room  as  the 
bell  rings  for  the  beginning  of  the  period.  He 
“flops”  into  his  seat  and  looks  around  for  about 
five  minutes.  Then  he  begins  to  study;  he  opens 
his  Latin  book,  turns  a  few  pages,  closes  it,  and 
picks  up  his  English  text;  laying  that  down,  he 
opens  his  French  book  and  searches  diligently 
for  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  wrote  his  assign¬ 
ment.  Finally,  he  decides  he’ll  do  history.  That 
means  he  must  sharpen  his  pencil  and  get  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  he  does  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  minutes;  he  opens  his  history  book  and  dis¬ 
covers  last  month’s  examination  paper,  which  he 
proceeds  to  peruse  minutely.  After  a  while  he 
starts  to  answer  his  history  questions.  He  just 
about  completes  the  first  one,  when  Mary  Smith 
sneezes  and  completely  shatters  his  power  of  con¬ 
centration  for  several  moments.  After  recover¬ 
ing  from  this  shock,  he  “guesses”  he  will  start 
his  English  theme,  so  he  gets  a  pen  point  from 
the  teacher,  begs  a  sheet  of  composition  paper 
from  Jimmie  Jones,  and  settles  down  at  last.  He 
dips  his  pen,  writes  his  name,  division  and — and 
the  bell  rings! 

After  all,  we  are  obliged  to  remain  in  school 
six  periods  a  day,  reg-ardless  of  how  many  of  these 
may  be  “spares”;  therefore,  why  not  use  them  to 
our  own  best  advantage  ? 

PHYLLIS  McCLURE,  ’34. 


MUSIC 

When  we  mention  music,  a  great  many  of  us 
shudder.  Why?  Because  we  think  of  music  3s 
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a  subject  beyond  our  understanding.  All  of  us,  it 
is  true,  cannot  analyze  a  sonata,  an  etude,  or  a 
symphony,  nor  can  we  explain  its  development; 
but  we  can  appreciate  it  and  we  should.  The  idea 
that  music  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  us  is,  of  course,  absurd.  Music  was  made  for 
man.  If  we  can  not  derive  enjoyment  and  enter¬ 
tainment  from  this  art,  then  we  do  not  want  it. 
Music  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  for  every¬ 
one. 

In  America  jazz  is  most  detrimental  to  music 
because  it  is  often  confused  with  this  art.  Jazz, 
which  is  made  up  of  discords— notes  which  have 
no  relation  to  each  other — can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  music.  Even  the  savages  in  the  jungle 
beat  a  definite  and  defined  rhythm  on  their  tom¬ 
toms  which  exceed  by  far  the  ‘‘blue  rhythm  and 
black  notes”  of  this,  often-referred -to-as  jazz  age. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  jazz 
will  pass  completely  and  become  only  a  matter  of 
history.  It  is  going  just  as  ragtime  has  gone. 
We  very  seldom  hear  any  ragtime  now.  People, 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  care  for  jazz.  They  ac¬ 
cept  it  merely  because  it  has  been  thrust  upon 
them.  A  large  number  of  radio  sponsors  have  the 
false  notion  that  the  majority  want  jazz,  yet  an  oc¬ 
casional  glance  at  the  newspapers  will  immediately 
warn  these  gentlemen  how  very  wrong  they  are. 
For  instance,  during  the  afternoon  of  February 
13,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Paderewski  gave  a  piano  re¬ 
cital  in  Symphony  Hall.  He  played  to  an  aud¬ 
ience  of  about  four  thousand  people.  The  hall 
was  completely  filled — even  the  stage  was  filled 
to  capacity.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Paul 
Whiteman,  well-known  as  the  “jazz  king,”  and  his 
orchestra  gave  one  of  his  performances  in  the 
same  hall  to  an  audience  of  less  than  half  the 
size  of  that  of  Paderewski’s. 

During  the  history  of  music  in  America,  we 
must  expect  various  degraded  forms  of  this  art. 
Jazz  is  a  degraded  form  of  music.  But  let  us  hope 
that  some  time,  perhaps,  within  the  next  two  cen¬ 
turies,  music  in  our  country  will  have  reached 
almost  its  highest  degree. 

WILLIAM  BYRON,  ’34. 


APPRECIATION 

Recently,  a  famous  woman  was  honored  once 
more  for  her  services  to  the  world — a  woman  who 
was  deprived,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  of 
the  power  of  sight  and  hearing.  Although  she  re¬ 
tained  the  faculty  of  speech,  it  was  as  useless  to 
her  as  a  sailboat  without  the  necessary  wind  to 


push  it  along.  Yet,  this  woman  by  sheer  strength 
of  character,  by  undying  perseverance  has  not 
only  found  beauty  in  life  for  herself,  but  has  also 
by  her  faith  and  courage  given  inspiration  to 
countless  numbers.  This  woman  is  Helen  Adams 
Keller. 

Could  one  of  us  have  the  fortitude  to  give 
such  courageous  service  as  this  woman  has  done  ? 
Doubtless,  an  average  person  would  resign  him¬ 
self  to  the  unavoidable  fate  and  to  self-pity.  For 
where  can  one  find  joy  in  life  when  all  that  one 
sees  is  darkness,  when  all  that  one  hears  is  scream¬ 
ing  silence  ?  Surely  an  average  person  would  much 
prefer  death,  but  Helen  Adams  Keller  is  not  an 
average  person.  Fighting  against  stark  poverty 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  with,  the  aid  and 
guidance  of  her  ever  faithful  teacher  and  constant 
companion,  Mrs.  Macy,  achieved  success  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

Mrs.  Macy  with  undying  patience  first  taught 
Helen  Keller  to  recognize  the  four  raised  letters, 
“D-0-L-L-”.  By  tapping  letters  into  the  palm  of 
her  patient’s  hand,  Helen  after  a  long  struggle 
could  express  her  own  thoughts  from  this  procedure. 
When  she  was  ten  years  old  she  could  read 
Braille,  write,  and  work  in  figures.  Miss  Keller 
acquired  the  faculty  of  speech  after  twenty-five 
years  of  study  with  hours  devoted  each  day  to  the 
hard  task. 

When  she  was  twenty  years  old,  she  wrote 
“The  Story  of  My  Life”,  a  truly  inspirational 
work.  But  this  is  not  her  only  contribution;  she 
has  contributed  herself  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
has  undergone  agonizing  physical  and  mental 
tests  taking  joy  in  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  she 
has  added  a  little  to  the  sum  of  the  world’s  know¬ 
ledge. 

Perhaps  by  reading  and  knowing  of  Helen 
Keller’s  battles,  we  can  appreciate  to  a  fuller  ex¬ 
tent  the  beauty  of  sight  and  hearing  which  we 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Helen  Keller  has  a  great  faith.  “Without  it,” 
she  says,  “there  would  be  no  (beauty  in  life.  I 
should  be  a  mere  ‘pillar  of  darkness’  in  the  dark. 
Observers  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  bodily 
senses  pity  me,  but  it  is  because  they  do  not  see 
the  golden  chamber  wherein  I  dwell  delighted;  for 
dark  as  my  path  may  seem  to  them,  I  carry  a 
magic  light  in  my  heart.” 

What  beautiful  and  courageous  words!  The 
life  of  Helen  Keller  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
If  a  woman  with  those  trials  and  handicaps  of 
nature  can  reach  her  goal,  if  she  can  find  happi- 
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ness  and  contentment,  if  she  can  have  faith  enough 
to  believe  that  in  the  life  to  come  she,  too,  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  color,  music,  and  speech,  then  we 
with  full  possession  of  all  our  senses  surely  ought 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  our  opportunities. 

FLORENCE  POPOLO,  ’33.  ' 


THE  GAME  OF  LIFE 

Life  is  a  game  in  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  a  player.  As  in  every  type  of  sport, 
there  is  a  period  of  training  to  prepare  for  a 
chance  in  the  real  game.  This  period  is  that  of 
education  to  equip  us  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
need  so  that  when  we  enter  into  the  game  we  may 
play  hard  and  sure.  The  coaches  are  our  teachers, 
the  hard  knocks  of  experience,  and  the  contacts 
we  make  with  people  who  are  already  in  the  game. 

The  field  upon  which  the  game  is  played  is  that 
sphere  of  life  in  which  we  determine  to  set  our¬ 
selves.  Let  us  try  always  to  be  on  the  best  team, 
to  play  on  the  best  field,  with  the  best  opponents. 

The  team  is  made  up  of  our  own  fellowmen. 
They  will  work  with  us  as  a  team  should  work. 
They  will  help  us  to  reach  our  goal  if  we  will  only 
co-operate  with  them  by  working  hard  and  by  al¬ 
ways  doing  our  best.  We  should  always  work 
towards  the  goal,  the  goal  of  life,  and  if  by  some 
misfortune  we  lose  ground,  we  shouldn’t  give  up, 
but  set  ourselves  with  all  the  more  determination 
toward  that  goal. 

On  every  team  there  are  always  two  types  of 
players:  the  good  sport  and  the  poor  sport.  The 
good  sport  plays  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game.  He  is  the  player  who  in  the  face  of  a  de¬ 
feat  smiles  and  congratulates  Ihis  victorious  op¬ 
ponent.  He  is  also  the  player  who,  after  a  glor¬ 
ious  victory,  shakes  the  hand  of  his  opponent  and 
expresses  his  enjoyment  in  having  played  against 
him.  That  is  the  good  sport  type  of  player.  What 
a  team  we  should  have  if  we  all  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample!  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  makeup  of 
the  team  there  is  the  inevitable  poor  sport,  the 
player  who  plays  underhanded,  who  grumbles  at 
his  opponent’s  victory,  and  who  flaunts  his  own 
victory  in  the  face  of  the  loser.  This  is  the  type 
of  player  who  should  be  eliminated  from  any  team, 
no  matter  what  the  game  be.  What  type  of  player 
do  you  desire  to  be  in  the  game  of  life?  It  is  up  to 
you. 

The  game  of  life  is  interesting  both  to  the 
player  and  the  spectator.  The  spectators  are  your 
friends  and  perhaps  your  enemies  who  watch  your 
efforts.  You  may  hear  jeers  from  this  group.  You 


may  hear  cheers.  No  matter  what  you  hear,  do 
your  best  in  the  best  way  you  know. 

Soon  many  who  have  been  in  training  will 
enter  into  this  game.  Others  will  receive  an 
extension  of  training  to  better  equip  themselves 
for  the  game.  If  you  are  entering  the  game  now,  no 
matter  what  position  you  play  on  the  team,  put 
the  greatest  amount  of  effort  into  it  that  you 
possibly  can.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  each  must 
do  his  part  in  bringing  about  a  common  good  for 
all.  Do  your  part.  Aid  the  other  fellow  in  doing 
his,  and  strive  for  the  goal — the  goal  where  you 
will  find  success,  happiness,  and  the  joy  that 
comes  when  you  know  that  you  have  played  the 
game  of  life  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Always 
be  the  good  sport;  never  be  the  poor  sport.  Be 
true  to  yourself  and  the  world.  Enter  the  game, 
defeat  all  the  obstacles  you  meet,  rise  victoriously 
over  all  the  trials  you  will  encounter,  and  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  and  victory  smile  and  laugh,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  that  after  all  the  greatest 
of  games  is  the  game  of  life. 

EDWARD  MURRAY,  ’33 


ATTITUDE 

To  succeed  at  anything  in  this  world,  one 
must  have  the  proper  mental  attitude  toward  his 
objective. 

Without  the  proper  attitude,  the  successful 
men  of  the  world  would  never  have  become  famous. 
Men  of  the  type  of  Marconi,  Ford,  Edison,  and 
countless  others  approached  the  problems  in  which 
they  were  interested  with  the  proper  spirit.  They 
realized  that  the  road  to  success  was  not  easy  to 
attain,  and  that  they  would  have  to  work  diligently, 
also  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  ridicule  by 
people  who  did  not  wish  to  see  them  reach  their 
goal. 

Ridicule  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some 
people  whose  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  great,  but  who  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  withstand  the  criticism  of  their  so-called  friends. 

In  others,  criticism  has  a  tendency  to  spur 
them  to  greater  efforts.  Lindbergh  received  much 
ridicule  when  he  announced  that  he  would  attempt 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  New  York  to 
Paris  alone.  He  was  called  the  “Flying  Fool”  and 
other  uncomplimentary  names  by  the  newspapers 
and  others.  If  Lindbergh  had  not  been  gifted  with 
moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  he  would  never 
have  accomplished  the  wonderful  feat  known  to 
everyone  in  the  entire  world. 

If  every  student  had  the  right  attitude  in  re- 
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g-ard  to  his  lessons,  he  would  surely  be  successful. 
If  he  doesn’t  accomplish  results  at  first,  he 
shouldn’t  get  discouraged  and  sit  back  and  say,  “I 
can’t  do  it.”  That  attitude  will  never  get  one 
anywhere.  If  he  does  that,  everyone  will  know 
that  he  hasn’t  the  right  mental  attitude  and  his 
morale  is  easy  to  break  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  getting’  anywhere  but 
keeps  saying  to  himself,  “I  can  do  it  and  I  will  do 
it,”  he  is  the  one  who  will  surely  succeed. 

DANA  PETERSON,  ’34. 


WORK  WHILE  YOU  WORK;  PLAY  WHILE  YOO 

PLAY 

“Oh,  dear!  Why  do  I  have  to  stay  home  and 
do  lessons  on  a  lovely  night  like  this!”  exclaimed 
Caroline  Brown  as  she  threw  her  pile  of  books 
down  on  the  dining  room  table. 

Her  mother,  who  was  used  to  these  outbursts, 
smiled. 

“Dear  girl,”  she  said  quietly,  “how  many 
times  have  I  told  you  that  if  you  would  begin  your 
lessons  in  a  happier  mood,  you  would  accomplish 
twice  as  much  as  you  do!  Why!  Take  Virginia 
Wilson  as  an  example.  She  is  taking  your  course 
in  high  school,  yet  she  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
she  was  planning  to  go  out  to-night.  How  does  she 
finish  her  lessons  and  yet  receive  the  good  marks 
that  she  does?” 

“Well,  Virginia  was  born  clever.  I  wasn’t.” 
shouted  Caroline. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Brown.  “No  one  is  born 
clever.  All  our  great  men  of  former  days  had  to 
work  and  study  very  hard  before  they  could  obtain 
their  goal.” 

“Well,  I  think  it  is  very  discouraging.  All  the 
other  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  the  party  to-night 
and  here  I  have  to  do  all  my  lessons.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  fair,”  half  sobbed  the  girl  as  she  angrily 
opened  a  book. 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
answered  it. 

“Oh!  Come  in,  Virginia.  Caroline  is  in  the 
dining  room.  Go  right  in.” 

“Hello,  Caroline.  Wha-at!  Struggling  over 
lessons  on  the  night  of  the  party.  I  just  came  over 


to  see  if  you  were  ready  to  go.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  waiting  for  you,”  said  Virginia. 

“Have  you  all  your  lessons  done?”  asked  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Oh  my!  Yes.  I  did  them  this  afternoon,” 
replied  the  happy  girl. 

“There,  Caroline!  If  you  had  remained  home 
this  afternoon  and  had  done  yours,  instead  of  going 
to  the  basket-ball  game  you  would  be  able  to  go 
to-night.” 

“Well,  it  was  the  last  game  and  I  wanted  to 
see  it,”  Caroline  replied. 

“Why  don’t  you  budget  your  time  the  same  as 
I  do?”  asked  Virginia.  Any  teacher  would  be 
glad  to  help  you  work  out  a  plan.  I  always  do, 
yet  I  don’t  miss  any  of  the  good  times  that  the 
rest  have.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  replied  Caroline’s  mother. 
“Ask  one  of  your  teachers  to  help  you.  I’m  sure 
they  would.” 

“Well,  so  long,  Caroline.  I  hope  you  get 
through  some  time  to-night.  I’ll  tell  you  about  the 
party  to-morrow,”  cried  Virginia  as  she  went  hap¬ 
pily  from  the  room. 

“So  that’s  how  she  always  has  her  lessons 
done  and  still  enjoys  the  good  times,”  mused  Caro¬ 
line  as  she  sat  listening  to  the  gay  shouts  of  her 
comrades  as  they  went  happily  away. 

“Mother,”  she  said  solemnly,  “beginning  to¬ 
morrow,  I’m  going  to  have  a  certain  time  for  each 
subject  and  then  I  shall  be  prepared  for  the  next 
party.” 

Two  months  later.  Br!  Br!  rang  Caroline 
Brown’s  door-bell.  Caroline  ran  to  answer  it. 

“Oh,  hello,  Virginia!  Come  right  in.  I’ll  he 
ready  in  a  moment.” 

“Well,  where  is  the  party  to-night,  girls?” 
asked  Mrs.  Brown  as  she  entered  the  hall. 

“At  Margie’s  house,”  replied  Caroline  as  she 
slipped  into  the  coat  which  her  mother  held  for 
her. 

“Are  your  lessons  all  done,  Caroline?”  asked 
her  mother. 

“Oh,  yes!  I  did  them  this  afternoon.  Don't 
worry,  mother,  I’ve  learned  my  lesson,”  she  said 
laughingly  as  she  kissed  her  mother  and  went  out 
of  the  house. 

MARY  CONNOLLY,  ’33. 


SCOUT  JAMES  MASON 

James  Mason  was  trying  hard  to  keep  his  cheer¬ 
ful  smile  as  he  turned  away  from  the  door  after 
delivering'  his  last  paper.  His  own  scout  troop  was 
going  to  hike  to  Eagle  Lake  the  next  day  but  Mr. 
Stevens,  his  scoutmaster,  had  just  told  him  that 
he  could  not  go  because  he  was  lame.  But  sud¬ 
denly,  his  thoughts  about  himself  were  diverted; 
for  Mrs.  Lee,  who  lived  next  door,  called  out,  “O, 
Jimmy,  Jimmy!  Come  here.  Have  you  seen  Doris? 
I  can’t  find  her.  She  was  playing  right  here  in  the 
yard  when  I  went  into  the  house  to  tend  to  the  sup¬ 
per,  but  now  I  can’t  find  her  anywhere.” 

Straightening  his  shoulders,  Jimmy  Mason 
manfully  said,  “Don’t  worry,  Mrs.  Lee,  I’ll  find  her 
for  you.  She’s  probably  picking  flowers  or  play¬ 
ing  with  the  puppy  down  the  street.” 

He  limped  away  to  search  for  little  Doris  whom 
he  loved  the  best  in  all  the  world.  Where  could  she 
be?  Someone  might  have  kidnapped  her.  If  she 
had  wandered  away,  something  terrible  might  be 
happening  to  her. 

He  first  searched  the  barn  and  playhouse.  What 
next?  He  went  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  home 
of  his  scoutmaster,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  cried  out  in  a 
highly-pitched,  excited  voice,  “Oh,  Mr.  Stevens, 
little  Doris  Lee  has  been  lost.  Will  you  please  call 
out  the  other  boys  to  try  to  find  her?” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course,  Jim,”  Mr.  Stevens  an¬ 
swered  sympathetically.  “I’ll  call  the  boys,  but  I 
think  that  you  should  rest  before  you  search  for 
her  anymore.  You  look  tired  out  and — ” 

“But,  Mr.  Stevens,”  Jimmy  broke  in,  “I  really 
can’t.  I  must  keep  looking  just  as  fast  as  I  can. 


She  may  have  wandered  near  the  edge  of  the 
quarry.” 

As  he  had  hurried  up  the  hill  to  Mr.  Steven’s 
house,  the  thought  of  the  abandoned,  treacherous 
quarry  had  tormented  him.  He  decided  to  go  there 
immediately. 

He  tried  to  hurry  but  his  lame  foot  prevented 
him  from  making  much  headway.  Finally,  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  quarry.  As  he  stood  noar 
the  precipice  debating  what  to  do  next,  he  heard 
a  weak  little  voice  calling  between  sobs,  “Mummie, 

- — Daddy, — I — want — to — go — home — ” 

James  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven  and 
prayed,  “O  God,  I  thank  thee.  Give  me  strength, 
O  Father,  to  save  her.”  Then  in  the  same  breath 
he  called,  “Doris — Doris — stay  where  you  are.  I’m 
coming.  Where  are  you?” 

“0,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,”  cried  the  little  one,  “Down 
here — where  there  are  lots  of  rocks.” 

He  moved  nearer  and  bent  far  over  the  edge. 
There  away  below  him  on  &  shelf  of  rock  he  saw 
the  little  pink  dress.  His  heart  began  to  pound. 
Where  could  he  find  a  place  to  get  down  to  the 
child?  About  four  feet  away  from  him  he  spied 
a  worn  crevice  leading  to  the  shelf  of  rock  on 
which  the  child  was  sitting.  Would  he  dare  slide 
down  this?  He  waited  a  minute;  then  he  sat  down 
and  slid.  Now  he  had  landed  on  the  rock  next  to 
her. “Doris,”  he  cried  as  calmly  as  he  could  so  that 
he  would  not  frighten  her,  “don’t  look  down.  Fol¬ 
low  the  rock  that  you  are  sitting  on  and  creep  over 
to  me.  Careful  now,  Doris.  You’re  all  right..  I’ve 
got  hold  of  your  dress  now,”  he  called  as  the  child, 
crept  cautiously  up  to  him. 
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Then  he  began  to  look  for  a  way  to  get  out. 
He  grabbed  her  by  the  hand  and  held  her  tightly. 
How  could  he  ever  get  out  of  there?  And  his  ankle 
pained  him  terribly.  The  more  he  tried  to  rise,  the 
more  it  hurt.  He  tried  to  step  on  his  foot.  He  sank 
back  on  the  solid  rock  utterly  discouraged.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  His  only  hope  was 
that  some  one  might  search  the  quarry  for  them, 
as  it  was  already  growing  dark. 

“Dotty,  how  did  you  happen  to  come  here?” 
he  asked.  Little  Doris  was  so  happy  that  she  talked 
until  she  was  tired  out.  “Mummie  left  me  all  alone, 
and  I  thought  that  I’d  go  and  find  Susy  and  Bobby. 
I  walked  and  walked.  I  didn’t  know  where  I  was, 
but  I  saw  some  pretty  flowers  and  stopped  to  pick 
them.  I  began  to  fall.  Then  I  felt  something  hard 
and  all  I  could  see  was  rocks.” 

After  James  had  told  the  girl  several  stories, 
she  became  drowsy  and  went  to  sleep  with  her  head 
on  Jimmy’s  arm.  It  became  very  dark.  Through  sheer 
weariness,  he  too  fell  asleep  but  was  aroused  by 
the  shrill  bark  of  a  dog  in  the  distance.  He  recog¬ 
nized  his  setter’s  bark  so  he  called  loudly,  “Here, 
Jack.  Here,  Jack.”  As  soon  as  he  was  certain  that 
the  dog  was  standing  on  the  ledge  above  him,  he 
called,  “Go  find  them  and  bring  them  here,  boy.” 
He  repeated  his  command  several  times,  and  at 
last  after  one  low  bark,  Sport  started  out  to  bring 
help.  James  waited  for  over  an  hour. 

Finally,  he  heard  the  shouts  of  men  and  boys. 
“Here  we  are,”  shouted  James,  “near  the  left  end 
of  the  quarry  on  a  shelf  of  rock  about  twenty-five 
feet  down  from  the  top.”  In  a  few  minutes  the  men 
and  the  scouts  saw  the  boy  and  the  little  girl  in 
the  beam  of  light  cast  by  their  powerful  flash¬ 
lights.  They  shouted,  “Hey,  Jimmy,  if  we  throw 
down  a  rope  can  you  crawl  up?” 

“No,  I’ve  hurt  my  ankle.” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  you  up  in  a  few  minutes.” 
After  they  had  flung  a  rope  down  and  Jimmy  had 
tied  it  carefully  under  Doris’  arms,  they  pulled  her 
up  to  safety.  Then,  they  threw  the  rope  down  for 

Jimmy. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  stir,  the  pain  in  his  ankle 
grew  worse.  He  knew  now  that  he  must  have  broken 
it.  Somehow  he  managed  to  tie  the  rope  under  his 
arms;  then  he  knew  no  more. 

When  he  awoke,  he  was  lying  in  the  hospital, 
Mrs.  Lee  was  standing  over  him.  She  smiled  at 
him  as  she  said  sweetly,  “Doris  has  something  to 
tell  you.” 

“0  Jimmy!”  exclaimed  the  happy  child,  “The 
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doctor  says  that  you’ll  be  able  to  walk  in  a  little 
while  and  that  you  won’t  ever  be  lame  anymore. 
Isn’t  that  wonderful?” 

Jimmy  closed  his  eyes  and  smiled  though  the 
tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks. 

LORAINE  S.  HAMM,  ’34 


A  DREAM  REALIZED 

People  called  him  “Jimmy”  but  his  name  was 
James  Irving  Hannigan.  He  was  ten  years  of  age 
short  of  stature,  and  very  fleet  of  foot.  He  was  like 
his  father,  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  ten-mile 
runners.  His  father  was  so  fleet  that  he  really 
was  without  competition.  Hundreds  of  times  he 
had  been  urged  by  friends  to  try  the  Marathon,  but 
to  these  requests  he  had  been  deaf.  Afterwards, 
however,  a  pleading  wife  and  a  smiling  son  made 
him  agree  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Hannigan  started  to  practice  the  twenty- 
six  miles  on  rough  hill  country  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  meet  the  coming  test  in  good  phy¬ 
sical  condition.  Meanwhile  Jimmy  was  thinking  of 
the  Marathon  itself.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  his 
father  would  be  successful  in  the  end. 

Every  night  he  went  to  bed  early  but  he 
could  not  sleep.  His  head  in  a  whirl,  he  would 
dream  so  hard  that  a  vision  would  rise  before  him 
— the  Boston  Marathon.  He  would  see  the  runners 
start — all  the  favorites  with  his  father  far  in  the 
rear.  He  would  hear  the  patter  of  hundreds  of 
feet  upon  the  macadamized  road.  Uphill  and  down, 
Jimmy  could  see  them  go.  Six  miles  would  slide  by, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  and  still  his  father  would  be 
gamely  fighting  on.  The  king  of  Marathoners. 
Clarence  De  Mar,  would  be  running  close  by  the 
flying  Swede,  Whitey  Michelson.  Back  farther  into 
the  slowly  thinning  ranks,  here  and  there  a  run¬ 
ner  would  stop  and  withdraw  to  the  side.  His  father 
would  be  no  longer  holding  himself  in  check;  he 
would  be  lengthening  his  stride  and  swinging  his 
arms  pistonlike  in  a  much  easier  fashion.  Now  he 
would  catch  up  with  the  leaders  who  were  many 
hundreds  of  yards  ahead  of  those  trailing  them. 

They  would  meet  hills  and  conquer  them,  steep 
hills,  short  hills,  and  long  slowly  rising  hills  that 
would  make  the  most  physically  fit  contestants  slow 
down  almost  to  a  walk. 

Twenty  miles.  Twenty  miles  of  toil,  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  grind;  twenty  miles  against  odds  and 
America’s  leading  distance  men,  and  yet  Jimmy 
could  see  his  “pop”  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way. 

Jimmy  would  awake  with  his  eyes  wet  with 
tears.  Oh,  if  his  father  could  only  win! 
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The  finish  line  was  just  ahead,  and  Jimmy 
could  see  one  small  wiry  figure  come  bounding 
over  the  ground  to  win.  Jimmy  thought  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  contestant.  He  looked  again.  What!  It  was 
his  “pop!”  His  “pop”  had  won!  He  had  beaten 
them  all!  He  had  won  his  first  real  race!  Jimmy  * 
glanced  again — the  picture  was  gone.  Gosh!  Ifc 
was  only  a  dream. 

The  nineteenth  of  April,  the  date  set  for  the 
Boston  Marathon,  was  rapidly  approaching.  Jim¬ 
my’s  father  was  in  the  “pink”  of  condition  yet 
the  leading  sport  writers  did  not  concede  him  a 
chance  of  finishing  in  the  first  ten.  This  did  not 
discourage  him,  however;  but  it  did  help  him.  He 
now  could  run  his  own  race;  to  the  veteran  run¬ 
ners,  he  would  be  but  another  “black  horse.”  They 
would  not  molest  him,  if  he  dashed  by  them  to  take 
the  lead.  They’d  think  he  was  just  another. 

The  nineteenth  of  April  was  at  hand.  Jimmy’s 
father  left  home  to  go  to  Boston  the  day  before 
the  race  so  that  he  might  have  proper  rest  and 
accommodations. 

The  day  was  cool  and  bright.  The  time  set 
for  the  race  was  noon,  and  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour  the  runners  lined  the  road  and  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  the  officials  and  self  ap¬ 
pointed  coaches. 

Bang!  They  were  off!  The  way  some  of  them 
started  at  the  gun  would  lead  one  to  think  it  was 
nothing  but  a  dash.  The  wiiser  ones  held  back;  they 
thought  they’d  make  up  the  loss  on  the  last  five 
miles.  There  was  one  runner  who  stepped  out  at 
the  sound  of  the  gun  and  he  didn’t  slow  up  or 
burn  out.  Ten  miles  were  over  before  the  worse 
ones  realized  that  the  “dark  horse”  had  to  be 
caught  now  or  never.  It  was  too  late,  however,  for 
that  “dark  horse”  was  a  veteran  of  stride,  and 
without  a  stride,  the  marathoner  as  a  winner  is 
a  poor  finisher.  Stride,  beautiful  stride — yes,  he 
had  that  but  it  was  his  first  long  race  with  real 
competition.  They  cut  his  lead  from  miles  into 
yards  but  still  he  won  and  the  proudest  one  of 
all  was  little  Jimmy  Hannigan  because  the  victory 
to  him  meant  a  dream  realized. 


COWARD— A  MISNOMER 

Out  from  among  tall  pine  trees  into  a  beautiful 
moss-covered  open  space  came  three  happy  young 
girls  laughing  and  calling  to  each  other.  They 
were  spending  the  first  day  of  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  on  their  beloved  mountain.  Bess  carried  a 


large  lunch  basket;  Jane  and  Ann  carried  blankets. 
Jane  spread  her  blanket  down  on  the  ground  first 
and  threw  herself  down  on  it. 

“Unload,  girls!”  she  said  dramatically.  “We 
have  reached  our  destination!” 

The  others  sat  down  on  t/he  blankets  they  car¬ 
ried  and  immediately  they  exclaimed  over  the  beauty 
of  their  surroundings.  The  woods  were  dear  to 
them;  they  had  spent  many  happy  hours  there 
since  the  time  that  they  were  young  children,  Hav¬ 
ing  returned  from  their  first  year  at  “Mt.  Hope 
School  for  Young  Ladies,”  they  were  all  very  cage: 
to  spend  a  day  in  their  favorite  place.  Although 
they  had  had  an  enjoyable  year  at  school,  they  r  11 
agreed  that  there  was  “no  place  like  home.” 

But  Jane  interrupted  their  joyous  conversation 
about  their  mountain  playground  with  a  question: 

“Bess,”  she  asked,  “Have  you  heard  of  any 
more  robberies  since  the  theft  of  Mrs.  Newcomb’s 
pearls?” 

“Yes,  but  I  thought  surely  you  knew  of  it. 
Someone  broke  into  Brown’s  house  last  night,  while 
the  Browns  were  at  the  theater  and  took  several 
valuable  jewels  belonging  to  Mrs.  Brown,”  an¬ 
swered  Bess.  ’i: 

Jane  added,  “Dad  says  the  police  are  absolute¬ 
ly  lost.  There  have  been  thefts  committed  right 
under  their  noses  and  they  haven’t  been  able  to 
do  a  thing  about  it.” 

“Please  let’s  forget  about  thefts,”  pleaded 
Ann,  who  was  considered  rather  timid.  “I  shall  go 
home  if  you  don’t  stop  now.  I  don’t  like  to  talk 
about  such  things,  especially  while  we’re  in  the 
woods.” 

“I  suppose,”  teased  Jane,  “you  think  they 
will  jump  out  from  behind  a  tree  at  you.” 

“We’ll  forget  about  them  for  a  while  and  eat 
our  lunch,”  Bess  promised  Ann. 

The  three  girls  spread  out  the  food,  but  they 
had  hardly  begun  to  eat  when  Jane  noticed  storm 
clouds  gathering.  They  agreed  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  finish  their  lunch  and  reach 
home  before  the  storm  broke;  however,  they  were 
only  beginning  to  pick  up  their  refuse  when  rain 
began  to  fall.  At  first  it  was  light;  then  it  began 
to  come  down  heavily. 

“We  can  stay  in  the  cabin  in  the  next  clear¬ 
ing,”  suggested  Bess.  “I’m  sure  we  can’t  get  out 
of  the  woods  before  the  ‘fireworks’  are  severe.” 

“Fireworks”  was  the  name  the  girls  had  al¬ 
ways  given  to  thunder  and  lightning. 

“Are  you  sure  the  cabin  is  still  standing?” 
asked  Ann. 
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“I  know  it  is,”  Bess  answered,  “I  heard  my 
brother  mention  it  only  last  night.” 

Without  more  conversation,  the  three  of  them 
ran  swiftly  through  the  woods.  Soon  they  reached 
the  cabin,  which  was  old  and  weather-beaten  and 
consisted  of  only  one  room  with  a  large  window  and 
a  small  door.  In  one  corner  there  was  a  closet.  The 
room  was  sparsely  furnished  with  several  old  broken 
chairs,  a  crude  wooden  table,  in  the  center,  and  a 
“bunk”  with  a  bright  red  and  green  plaid  cover 
against  the  wall. 

No  sooner  had  the  girls  taken  shelter  in  the 
cabin  then  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury.  There 
they  sat,  not  at  all  frightened  by  the  “fireworks.” 
Nearly  an  hour  passed  before  the  storm,  which 
had  gradually  become  less  furious,  finally  ceased. 

The  chums  gathered  up  their  belongings  and 
were  ready  to  leave  when  Jane,  who  was  near  the 
door,  drew  back  and  exclaimed: 

“Girls,  look!” 

They  looked.  Two  men  were  coming  toward  the 
clearing.  One  carried  a  bag.  Both  men  stopped, 
looking  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  They 
came  into  the  clearing  and  toward  the  cabin  where 
the  frightened  girls  were. 

Ann  opened  the  closet  door  and  pushed  Bess 
and  Jane  in,  then  she  herself  rolled  under  the 
bunk.  The  door  opened  and  into  the  room  came 
the  two  rough  looking  men.  The  girls  in  their  hid¬ 
ing  places  dared  not  move  for  fear  of  being  de¬ 
tected.  Ann,  under  the  bunk,  watched  every  move 
the  men  made. 

“You’ll  do  as  I  tell  you  and  be  quick  about  it,” 
roared  the  rougher  looking  man  to  the  one  who 
carried  the  bag.  “We’ll  get  that  stuff  now  and  beat 
it  while  the  going’s  good.” 

The  man  with  the  bag  knelt  on  the  floor  and 
took  three  of  the  floor  boards  up.  To  her  great 
surprise  Ann  saw  there  a  mass  of  jewels.  She 
realized  that  these  men  were  the  thieves  who  had 
terrorized  her  friends  and  neighbors  for  weeks. 

“That’s  enough  for  today,”  said  the  man  who 
had  spoken  before.  “Get  up,  we’ve  got  to  hurry.” 

Getting  up  was  no  easy  task  for  the  man  on 
the  floor.  As  he  raised  hiimself,  he  noticed  the:  girls’ 
lunch  basket  on  the  table.  “Look,  Dave,”  he  said, 
“Do  you  think  there’s  anyone  here?” 

“No,  not  now.  Those  kids  we  saw  running  as 
fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them  must  have  left 
that  here,”  the  other  man  answered. 

The  girls  in  their  hiding  places  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  they  heard  Dave’s  answer.  They 
realized  that  Dave  was  not  as  clever  a  crook  as 


he  thought  he  was,  for  which  they  were  grateful. 

“Hurry,  hurry!”  roared  Dave,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  girls  remained  in  their  hiding  place  for 
a  short  time  after  the  men  had  left.  They  had 
been  justly  frightened,  especially  when  they  heard 
their  lunch  basket  mentioned. 

After  a  short  time  Ann  crawled  out  from  her 
hiding  place  and  opened  the  closet  door  to  tell  her 
friends  that  the  coast  was  clear.  They  left  for  their 
homes  immediately  and  were  soon  in  Jane’s  home, 
relating  to  her  father  their  adventure.  He  called 
the  police  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  tale. 

The  next  day  two  well  known  thieves  were 
captured.  The  reward  which  had  been  offered  for 
their  capture  was  divided  among  the  three  girls, 
and  the  reward  of  all  criminals  went  to  the  thieves. 
Ann  secretly  gloried  in  the  realization  that  in  a 
crisis  she  was  no  more  of  a  coward  than  her 
friends.  MARGARET  REIL,’33 


JIMMY  BLAKE’S  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Jimmy  Blake,  an  expert  welder  and  machinist, 
had  been  alone  in  the  huge  shop  of  the  Manchester 
Machine  Company  all  the  afternoon  of  July  Fourth. 
He  had  been  working  on  a  rush  job,  a  big  crane. 
He  did  not  see,  just  before  twilight,  a  creeping 
figure  enter  and  go  to  the  large  safe,  which  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  shop;  neither  did  he  hear, 
above  the  mighty  roar  of  his  welding  machine, 
the  lock  click  or  the  massive  doors  swing  open. 

A  furtive  glance  around,  and  a  trembling  hand 
grasped  a  small  olive-colored  steel  box.  Suddenly 
he  did  hear  the  bark  of  his  little  hound  puppy  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  and  put  on  a  box  nearby 
to  keep  it  from  getting  hurt.  At  first  he  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  supposing  that  it  had  seen  a  cat 
outside  and  was  barking  at  it,  but  the  dog  was 
now  yelping  in  a  frenzy.  It  had  seen  the  intruder 
come  and  take  the  little  steel  box. 

The  strange  man  hurried  toward  the  door, 
but  before  he  arrived  there,  Jim  had  come  down 
and  was  addressing  him,  “What  do  you  want,  sir?” 

He  received  a  surly  reply,  and  then  “Back  up 
or  I’ll  shoot.” 

Jim  looked  down  into  the  venomous  muzzle  of 
a  small  automatic  pointed  full  at  him.  He  backed 
against  the  wall  and  his  side  brushed  a  familiar 
object — the  main  switch  that  started  the  machinery 
of  the  shop.  His  shoulder  brushed  against  the  lever 
that  throws  the  power  of  the  motor  onto  the  long 
shaft  that  in  turn  supplies  power  to  the  machines. 
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Jim  also  noticed  a  sheet  of  one-inch,  cold  rolled  steel 
about  three  feet  wide  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  shop. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  had  slowly  backed 
against  a  huge  plane  and  had  accidentally  thrown 
the  clutch  on  that.  Quicker  than  lightning,  Jim 
shoved  the  main  switch  over  as  far  it  it  would  go 
and  with  a  slight  movement  of  his  shoulder,  sent 
the  clutch  lever  so  it  would  catch.  He  then  squatted 
under  the  sheet  one-inch  stock. 

A  snarl  of  rage  came  from  the  surprised 
stranger  and,  as  he  shot,  the  gigantic  gear  caught 
his  coat  tails.  Jim,  during  the  split  second  that  this 
was  done,  was  watching  the  belt  of  the  motor. 
While  the  motor  was  screaming  into  full  speed, 
the  belt  flew  off  but  not  before  the  stranger  had 
been  pulled  in  and  crushed  by  the  huge  jeans.  Jim 
standing  there  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  mangled 
form  of  the  man  who  would  have  stolen  the  new 
government  plans  for  a  great  war  machine.  Blood 
dripped  from  the  giant  pulleys.  The  great  motor 
screamed  into  more  speed,  then  the  fuses  blew  out. 

A  quiet  voice  droned,  “Crime  does  not  pay. 
This  is  station  W.  W.  W.  .  .  . 

JOHN  HAYWARD,  ’34 


FRESHMAN  DAYS 

Russell  Stafford  and  Robert  Norton  were 
roommates  in  a  small  eastern  college.  Both  of  them 
were  freshmen  and  were  enjoying  their  first  year 
immensely.  Russell  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Cyrena  Huntington,  whom  he  had 
never  seen.  She  had  found  out  that  he  was  going 
to  college  and  invited  him  to  be  her  guest  for  the 
week-end  at  her  mountain  estate  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Russell  had  just  finished  reading  the 
letter  when  Robert  came  into  the  room  so  he  read 
it  to  him.  Then  he  said. 

“Listen,  Bob,  I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  city  this 
week-end  and  I  can’t  possibly  make  both  engage¬ 
ments.  Can’t  you  help  me  out  of  this?” 

“Well,”  Bob  replied,  “Of  what  use  can  I  be 
to  you?  This  is  your  own  affair,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true;  but  you  can  come  into  the 
picture  very  nicely  if  you  will.” 

“But  how?”  Bob  asked. 

“I  want  you  to  go  to  visit  my  aunt  in  my 
place.” 

“Oh,  but  I  couldn’t  do  that!  Why,  she  would 
find  it  out  and  then  what  a  fine  mess  I  would  be 
in!” 


“I  know,”  Russ  answered,  “but  you  see  she 
has  never  seen  me  so  she  won’t  suspect  anything. 
I  don’t  want  to  disappoint  her  but — gosh,  I  don’t 
want  to  disappoint  Gwendolyn  either.  Won’t  you 
say  you  will  go?” 

“Why — ”  he  stammered,  “I’ll  try  anything 
once!” 

“Fine!”  Russell  cried.  “Say,  you  have  saved  my 
life!” 

That  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  Robert  Norton, 
alias  Mr.  Russell  Stafford,  walked  up  the  stone 
steps  of  the  huge  mansion  which  stood  among  a 
clump  of  trees  some  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  highway.  He  rang  the  bell  rather  uncom¬ 
fortably  and  soon  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
butler.  The  door  opened  slowly;  and  as  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  butler,  he  said, 

“I  am  Russell  Stafford,  and  I  have  come  to 
visit  my  aunt  over  the  week-end.” 

“Very  good,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  taking  Bob’s 
bag.  “Mrs.  Huntington  is  in  the  library,  sir.” 

Faced  with  the  possibility  of  detection  through 
a  photograph  or  painting  of  the  real  nephew,  Bob’s 
heart  started  to  pound,  as  he  followed  cautiously,  if 
not  timidly,  to  the  door  of  the  library  where  the 
butler  had  told  him  that  he  would  be  able  to  see 
Mrs.  Huntington.  Over  in  the  right  hand  corner  sat 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  with  her  sewing  kit. 

“Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Huntington.  Russell  Stafford, 
your  nephew,”  said  the  butler. 

“Oh,  yes!”  she  cried,  “I  am  delighted  that  you 
could  come.  Please  call  me  Auntie!” 

“Good  Heavens,”  thought  Bob,  “this  is  going 
to  be  terrible.  I’ll  be  glad  when  it’s  over!” 

During  the  afternoon  the  conversation  turned 
to  many  things.  When  evening  came,  they  went  into 
the  dining  room  and  had  dinner.  Later,  Mrs. 
Huntington  outlined  the  program  for  the  next  two 
days. 

That  night,  Bob  wondered  how  he  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  part  as  Russell.  He  thought  that  he  would 
tell  “his  aunt”  all  about  the  hoax.  Then  after  long 
deliberation,  he  decided  to  go  through  with  it.  The 
next  day  brought  fine  weather  and  a  motor  trip 
through  the  surrounding  country.  At  dinner  that 
evening  Bob  said : 

“Russell  told  me  to” — he  trailed  off,  realizing 
his  mistake;  but  he  finished  up  quickly,  “That  is, 

I  mean  Bob  Norton  told  me  that  he  hoped  that  I 
would  have  a  good  time.” 

Russell’s  aunt  eyed  the  boy  with  suspicion. 

“Russell,  did  you  say?  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 
Is  your  friend’s  name  Russell  too? 
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“Why  er,  yes — er — no.”  And  then  he  told  her 
the  whole  story. 

“But,”  remonstrated  Bob,  “don’t  you  see  he 
just  couldn’t  come,  and  he  did  not  want  to  disap¬ 
point  you.” 

“Silence!  I  don’t  care  to  hear  another  word!” 
she  replied.  I  will  see  that  he  is  well  paid  for  that 
miserable  trick;  I  will  call  him  on  the  telephone  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.”  Then  she  added,  “Of 
course,  I  don’t  blame  you  because  you  were  only 
trying  to  help  out  your  friend.” 

Bob  ruefully  thought  of  the  reception  he  would 
receive  when  he  confronted  Russell.  When  he  met 
him  Monday  morning,  he  said, 

“Russ,  I  guess  that  I  played  this  game  terribly.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  Russ  replied,  “I’ve  fixed  it  up 
with  Aunt  Cyrena  and  everything  is  all  right.  She 
called  me  on  the  telephone  and  I  explained  the  whole 
thing.  She  also  invited  me  to  come  next  week¬ 
end  and  bring  you  along  with  me.  You  must  have 
made  a  hit  with  her.  I  hope  she  doesn’t  call  me  Bob 
by  mistake!” 

And  with  a  contented  sigh,  Bob  went  into  his 
recitation  with  his  chum. 

CHARLES  GALLAGHER,  ’33. 


COURAGE 

“This  storm  certainly  is  tossing  our  ship  about 
today,”  remarked  John  Barker,  the  wireless  opera¬ 
tor  on  the  American  freighter,  Wales,  to  Carl 
Franklin,  his  assistant. 

“Yes,  and  I  bet  more  than  one  ship  was  battered 
by  last  night’s  uprise.  We  were  lucky  to  have  as 
little  trouble  as  we  did,”  Carl  replied. 

“That’s  true,  but  the  storm  isn’t  over  yet  and 
we’re  a  long  way  from  land.  What’s  this  ?  Another 
distress  call  from  the  Frederickson !  ‘Hull  is  quickly 
filling.  Pumps  are  no  longer  of  use.’  Carl,  call  the 
Captain!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Captain  Frank  Walsh  immediately  entered  the 
cabin  to  receive  the  new  SOS  call. 

“Well,”  broke  out  Barker,  “what  do  you  think 
of  it?  Shall  I  wire  them  that  we  will  come  to  their 
assistance?” 

“What’s  their  situation?”  the  Captain  asked. 

“About  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Some  fifty  miles  off  our  course.” 

Walsh  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  he  knew  this 
would  only  mean  greater  strain  on  the  Wales’s  leaky 
side.  Instantly  everything  seemed  to  flash  through 
his  mind.  “Yes,  tell  them  we  are  on  the  way  and 
will  possibly  be  alongside  them  within  three  hours. 


Keep  in  constant  communication  with  them  and 
notify  me  of  anything  that  turns  up.” 

At  this  Captain  Walsh  went  to  the  bridge  and 
gave  orders  to  all  aboard.  The  Wales  was  at  once 
on  its  way  to  lend  aid  to  the  sinking  freighter. 
Sailing  was  most  difficult,  therefore  a  low  speed  of 
about  twelve  knots  had  to  be  taken.  Pushing  on 
and  on,  always  in  wireless  contact  with  the  Fred¬ 
erickson,  the  Wales  finally  sighted  the  moving  ob¬ 
ject  between  the  enormous  mountains  of  water  some 
thousand  feet  away. 

After  summoning  every  available  man  to  come 
on  deck,  the  Captain  called  them  to  him.  “Of 
course,  you  men  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
this  ship  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 
Frederickson  without  colliding  with  her.  Therefore, 
a  lifeboat  and  twenty  men  to  man  it  will  be  a  nec¬ 
essary  means  of  rescue.  I  am  now  asking  for  volun¬ 
teers.  Who  is  willing  to  brave  the  treacherous  sea?” 
Walsh  asked. 

“I,”  came  the  answer  from  all. 

“I  deeply  appreciate  this,  but  as  only  twenty  of 
you  can  go,  I  shall  try  to  select  the  ablest.” 

As  the  Wales  neared  the  sinking  mass,  the 
twenty  selected  men,  commanded  by  Stephen  Young, 
entered  the  lifeboat  and  were  lowered  to  the  angry 
sea. 

“Everything  in  order?”  shouted  the  Captain. 

“Aye,  aye,”  came  the  reply  from  the  lifeboat. 

“Heave  away,  men,”  commanded  Young. 

The  crew  of  twenty  men  were  well  suited  for  their 
task.  Wave  after  wave  they  conquered,  until  with¬ 
in  forty  feet  of  the  disabled  vessel. 

“How  many  are  you  ?  ”  cried  out  Young  to  those 
aboard  the  Frederickson. 

“Thirty-seven,”  came  the  reply.  “Three  have 
been  swept  away.” 

The  Fredericks  on  was  almost  under  the  bow 
and  probably  would  not  remain  above'  the  water 
more  than  one  hour.  Young,  realizing  this,  ordered 
all  to  abandon  the  ship  when  he  and  his  men  would 
swing  the  lifeboat  in  close  enough.  This  was  an 
especially  delicate  job  because  one  slight  miscalcu¬ 
lation  might  mean  the  end  to  all.  Death  gazed  on 
them  but  the  crew  from  the  Wales  was  determined. 
Again  and  again  they  tried. 

“Jump!”  shouted  Young. 

At  this  order,  the  crew  on  the  sinking  vessel 
leaped  for  the  lifeboat.  All  were  saved  from  drown¬ 
ing  by  the  skilful  action  of  the  rescue  crew.  Then, 
the  fifty-seven  men,  most  of  whom  were  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  from  their  experience,  strove  to  put  their 
last  drops  of  strength  into  carrying  the  lifeboat  to 
the  side  of  the  mother  ship. 

Before  the  men  had  rowed  fifty  feet,  the  waves 
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calmed  and  the  angry  sea  became  smooth.  The 
storm  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Greatly  encouraged 
by  these  pleasing  signs,  they  quickly  approached  the 
Wales.  Suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  an 
immense  wave  hit  the  side  of  the  lifeboat  and 
smashed  it  against  the  Wales.  All  fifty-seven  men 
were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

“Quick,  men!  Bring  all  rope-ladders,  ropes  and 
lifesaving  equipment!”  Captain  Walsh  shouted  to 
the  men  on  the  deck  of  the  Wales.  “God  help  us! 
Fasten  the  ropes  and  rope-ladders  to  the  side  rail¬ 
ing!  Throw  the  life-preservers  to  those  men  fur¬ 
thest  from  the  side  of  the  vessel!  Help  those  men 
on  deck!” 

One  order  after  another  was  given  and  obeyed 
with  the  greatest  efficiency,  until  all  were  pulled 
from  the  hungry  sea.  Cold  and  fatigued  as  the  men 
from  the  Frederickson  were,  they  took  time  to 
thank  and  even  worship  Captain  Walsh  and  his  crew 
for  their  most  honorable  work  and  untiring  efforts 
throughout  the  most  discouraging  of  moments. 

Through  the  willing  efforts  of  both  crews,  the 
Wales  was  soon  on  its  way  to  port.  Within  three 
days  it  safely  entered  Dingle  Bay,  Ireland. 

VINCENT  BLAKE,  ’33. 


THE  MORTGAGE 

Night  would  soon  settle  down  on  the  occupants 
of  a  little  old  Ford  which  joggled  on  its  way  over 
the  rough  cobblestone  streets  of  Rockport.  Despair 
had  already  seized  them.  As  Claire  had  said,  it 
had  been  a  most  unprofitable  day;  and  as  Jane  had 
replied,  it  wasn’t  just  today  that  was  so  bad,  but 
all  the  other  days  for  a  week  had  been  the  same. 

Claire  Anderson  and  Jane  Dale  were  two  cap¬ 
able  young  women  who  had  recently  been  graduated 
from  Brocklehurst  College;  but,  like  many  other 
young  people  nowadays,  they  were  unable  to  find 
anything  to  do.  At  last  they  had  decided  to  look 
about  for  a  house  which  they  could  convert  into  a 
delightful  restaurant.  Their  ambition  had  received 
no  reward  so  far.  Everywhere  they  looked,  they 
learned  that  the  price  was  too  high  for  them,  or 
that  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  building  was 
unsuited  to  their  purpose.  Something  just  had  to 
be  done  now.  This  could  not  go  on  forever. 

Suddenly  Jane  leaned  forward  in  the  car. 

“Claire,”  she  began,,  “you  remember  Joe’s — ?” 

“What!  That  place?  Don’t  be  absurd!  ” 

“Really,  I’m  not.  Of  course,  we  couldn’t  use  it 
as  it  is  now.  But — ” 

“There’s  always  paint,  varnish,  and  new  cur¬ 
tains,”  finished  Claire  gaily.  “It  does  seem  like  a 
lark  after  all.” 


“I’m  so  glad  you  like  the  idea!  At  first  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn’t.  Shall  we  drive  there  now?” 

“Might  as  well.” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  stood  before  a  low,  white 
cottage.  The  green  grass  and  the  gaily  colored 
'  hollyhocks  made  a  lovely  setting  for  the  Cape  Cod 
Cottage. 

“All  it  needs,”  said  Claire,  “is  a  little  picket 
fence  and  a  clever  sign  .  .  .  that  is,  for  the  outside.” 

“Yes,  the  outside  will  be  simple  enough.  But 
the  inside!  It  will  be  fun  though.” 

“Won’t  it!  Shall  we  go  in  now?  Or  rather, 
let’s  peek  through  the  window  first.” 

When  they  looked,  they  saw  some  men,  young 
and  old,  but  all  unkempt,  sitting  around  tables  in 
the  middle  of  which  smoked  dirty  oil  lamps.  A 
loud,  coarse  laugh  came  to  their  ears. 

“Not  the  kind  of  customers  we’ll  want,”  said 
Jane  shuddering. 

“Ugh!  No  wonder  Joe  gets  that  type  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Look  at  the  table  cloths,  the  dirty  floors,  and 
battered  furniture.  I  guess  it  will  take  months  to 
clean  this  place  and  make  it  look  respectable.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Claire,  we  may  not  even  get  the 
chance  to  give  the  neighborhood  a  decent  restaurant. 
Perhaps  Joe  won’t  sell.” 

“No  fear  of  his  not  selling.  You  know,  this 
place  isn’t  paying  him  and  he’s  not  very  young. 
Something  tells  me  he’d  be  very  pleased  to  sell.” 

“I  half  wish  .  .  .  well,  shall  we  go  in?” 

After  one  last  glance  at  the  room,  they  turned 
and  entered  the  house.  When  they  came  out,  it 
was  theirs. 

Two  months  after  Jane  and  Claire  had  looked 
into  the  window  of  “Joe’s”,  a  person  who  chanced 
to  be  passing  the  Cape  Cod  Cottage  might  have 
noticed  a  shrunken  form  standing  where  once  the 
girls  had  stood.  Any  young  boy  in  the  town  could 
have  told  you  immediately  who  was  peering  through 
the  window;  for,  just  as  English  mothers,  years 
ago,  had  told  their  children  to  be  good  if  they  did 
not  want  Napoleon  to  get  them,  so  the  mothers  of 
this  little  village  told  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
be  good  lest  “Old  Thomas  Adams,”  the  miser,  come 
and  snatch  them  from  their  warm  beds  some  night. 
Yes,  “Old  Man  Adams,”  was  the  terror  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  As  he  remained  before  the  window,  his  eyes 
glowed  with  a  greedy  flame  which  seemed  to  say, 
“At  last,  I’ve  got  it!”  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  muttered  triumphantly,  “They  ought  to  he 
able  to  pay!” 

His  eager  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  the  room. 
The  walls  once  dingy  were  now  neatly  painted  in  . 
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a  light  beige;  the  tables  and  chairs  were  a  bright 
green,  decorated  with  orange;  fresh  flowered- 
chintz  curtains  hung  at  the  windows;  everything 
breathed  of  simplicity,  cleanliness,  and  charm.  Old 
Adams  could  not  smell  the  food  that  was  on  the 
tables  but  he  knew  that  it  must  be  good.  Unex¬ 
pectedly,  he  felt  hungry- — very  hungry,  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  He  might  go  in  and  taste  the  food. 

Suddenly  a  girl’s  happy  laugh,  followed  by  the 
mingled  laughter  of  young  folks,  broke  the  silence. 
For  the  first  time  he  noticed  the  diners.  All 
seemed  happy.  The  girl  who  had  laughed — who 
was  she?  Just  another  of  the  village  children 
grown  up.  Probably  she  had  run  from  him,  fright¬ 
ened,  when  she  was  a  child;  and  so  had  the  young 
man  with  her,  and  all  the  others  at  the  same  table. 
Queer  thing.  Why  had  they?  He  looked  at  the 
other  tables;  nearly  every  place  was  occupied.  Some 
of  the  people  were  strangers  from  out  of  town.  The 
girls  who  had  bought  the  cottage  seemed  to  know 
how  to  attract  customers. 

“Old  Man  Adams”  jerked  himself  up.  “With 
those  customers  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pay.  I’ll 
go  in  and  speak  to  them,”  he  mumbled  under  his 
breath. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  the  laughter,  the  happy 
voices,,  the  animated  faces,  and  the  odor  of  good 
food  came  to  his  dulled  senses.  His  thoughts  be¬ 
gan  to  wander  and  tears  came  to  his  cold  eyes.  He 
had  once  been  gay  like  these  young  people.  What 
had  happened  now,  that  he  was  no  longer  so?  That 
all  the  children  ran  from  him?  Marie,  his  pretty 
young  bride,  might  have  been  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
faced  girls  sitting  at  the  table,  only  Marie  was 
lovelier  and  more  beautiful  than  any  one  of  them. 
Marie  ....  where  was  she?  Some  one  laid  a  coin 
on  a  table.  Old  Adams’  eyes  were  dried  by  the 
burning  flame  that  lit  them.  Marie  had  been  dead 
many  years.  He  was  here  to  give  the  owners  notice 
that  the  mortgage  was  due  soon. 

Just  then,  Claire  came  forward  and  he  said 
gruffly,  “Are  you  the  proprietor?” 

“Yes — that  is,  Miss  Dale  and  I  are  the  owners 
of  this  place.” 

“I  am  Thomas  Adams.  Perhaps — ” 

“Oh,”  gasped  Claire,  frightened. 

“ — you  know  why  I  am  here?  The  mortgage  on 
this  place  is  due  in  a  month.  I  am  here  to  remind 
you  of  it.” 

“Oh,”  repeated  Claire,  “it’s — it’s — .  Couldn’t 
you  come  in  and  wait?  Dinner  time  is  almost  over. 

It  won’t  be  long  before — ” 

“I  don’t  need  to  wait.  I’ve  told  you  what  I  need 
to,”  he  replied  curtly. 


Claire’s  first  fright  was  over  and  her  brain 
began  to  clear.  “We’d  like  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 
Won’t  you  wait?  While  you’re  here,  I’ll  give  you 
something  to  eat.  A  few  people  have  left.  I  can 
find  a  place  for  you.  The  food  is  good.” 

After  the  old  man  had  been  made  comfortable, 
Claire  rushed  out  to  the  kitchen  to  see  Jane. 

“Jane,”  she  called,  “we’ll  have  to  leave  in  a 
month!  The  mortgage  will  be  due  then.  Mr.  Adams 
is  here  now.” 

“No!”  exclaimed  Jane. 

“Yes,  he  is.  This  has  been  too  good  to  last. 
I  might  have  known  it,”  sobbed  Claire. 

Jane  was  bitterly  disappointed  but  she  tried 
to  cheer  Claire.  “At  least  we  have  a  month  left 
us.  We  can  be  looking  around  for  something  else 
to  do.” 

Claire  broke  in,  “If  only  we  had  six  months 
more!  By  that  time  we’d  have  enough  money.  How 
I  love  this,  place!” 

For  half  an  hour  they  attended  to  their  tasks, 
keeping  up  a  brave  front  until  the  customers  were 
all  gone,  and  the  old  man  alone  remained.  To¬ 
gether  they  crossed  over  to  the  table  where  he  sat, 
lost  in  reverie.  Before  him  was  an  empty  plate. 
Evidently  he  had  been  hungry.  Claire  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder.  He  started.  Tears  were 
in  his  eyes  for  the  second  time  that  night. 

He  looked  up  at  Claire.  His  harsh  voice  be¬ 
came  tender  as  he  spoke  without  knowing  to  whom. 
“The  girl  who  sat  at  that  table  with  a  young  man,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  table  near  him,  “reminded 
me  of  Marie.” 

“Marie?”  softly  whispered  Jane. 

“They  want  to  be  married,  but  he  hasn’t  enough 
money.”  He  rambled  on'  brokenly,  recalling  the  days 
of  his  own  courtship.  “Marie  was  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  richest  man  in  town  and  I  was  one 
of  the  po.orest  boys  in  town  .  .  .  but  we  loved  each 
other.  Money  made  no  difference  to  Marie,  but  it 
did  to  her  father,  so  I  went  out  West  to  make  my 
fortune  ....  When  I  got  back  without  it,  Marie 
was  waiting  for  me.  For  one  year,  we  were  happy.” 
His  voice  faded. 

Claire  and  Jane  were  astonished  at  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  old  man.  For  one  full 
minute  he  sat  silent.  Unexpectedly  he  stood  up, 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  took  down  his 
coat  and  hat  from  the  rack,  and  walked  out. 

A  week  later,  he  came  to  the  restaurant  again, 
sat  down  at  a  table,  and  ordered  his  dinner.  He 
remained  alone  listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  young 
people  and  dreaming  of  the  time  when  he,  too,  was 
young.  After  that,  he  came  regularly  to  the  Cot- 
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tage  for  Ms  evening  meals;  but  each  night  Claire 
and  Jane  hesitated  to  speak  about  the  mortgage. 

Finally,  about  seven  days  before  the  month  was 
up,  Jane  was  determined  to  speak  with  Mr.  Adams 
about  it.  When  everyone  had  left  the  restaurant 
except  the  old  man,  who  always  remained  late,  she  - 
went  over  to  him  and  said  abruptly,  “We  can  not 
pay  the  mortgage  so  we’ll  go  away.” 

Starting  from  his  dreams,  “Old  Man  Adams” 
said,  “What?  Go  away?  You  mean  close  the  res¬ 
taurant?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  can’t  do  that!  I  was  just  beginning  to 
find  happiness  here,  listening  to  these  boys  and  girls. 
I’m  living  over  my  own  life  in  hearing  and  seeing 
them.” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  we  must  go.  If  only  we  had 
more  time!” 

“Money  has  been  my  only  thought  since  Marie 


died,”  pursued  the  old  man.  “Life  used  to  be  so 
different — like  theirs.  I  used  to  be  loved;  now  I’m 
feared  by  every  child.” 

“Money  does  make  us  forget  others,”  said  Jane 
without  thinking. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Mr.  Adams,  much  to  Jane’s  em¬ 
barrassment.  “You  were  talking  about  going?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  mustn’t.” 

“Unless  we  are  given  more  time,  Ave  can’t  pay.” 

“Hoav  long  would  it  take?” 

“Five  or  six  months,”  said  Jane  hopefully. 

“Old  Man  Adams”  looked  at  her  kindly.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched.  Before 
either  Jane  or  the  man  knew  what  was  happening, 
he  Avas  smiling.  “If  I  let  you  have  six  months 
longer,  will  you  agree  to  let  me  come  here  for  my 
dinner  every  night?” 

ELIZABETH  M.  GREY,  ’33. 
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MUSIC  AS  A  VOCATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

By  A.  J.  Peel 

Education  as  we  all  know  is  either  a  cultural 
or  a  vocational  asset  .  .  .  and  it  may  be  both.  The 
study  of  English,  for  example,  certainly  adds  to 
one’s  cultural  education ;  but  the  professional  writer, 
the  journalist,  and  the  novelist  turn  it  to  financial 
profit  when  they  make  writing  their  vocation. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  have  taken 
part  in  the  musical  activities  of  their  school.  And 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  will  build  on  this  foun¬ 
dation  and  elect  Music  as  their  vocation.  Outside 
of  poetry  and  poetry  writing  almost  any  cultural 
study  may  be  a  means  of  earning  one’s  living  .  .  . 
all  things  being  equal.  Musicians,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  class  of  artists,  have  used  their  art 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  for  Music  is 
the  most  appreciated  and  best  known  form  of  artis¬ 
tic  expression  known  to  the  human  race,  and  is, 
therefore,  always  in  demand. 

The  excellence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  many 
school  orchestras  is  sufficient  evidence  that  in  these 
schools  are  young  men  and  women  with  real  talent 
who  would  do  well  to  consider  the  opportunities  in 
the  world  of  music  for  educated  and  trained  musi¬ 
cians.  Today  Music  is  accepted  by  our  educational 
authorities  as  an  important  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum.  It  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  arts 
that  contribute  valuably  to  this  business  of  living, 
self-expression,  and  personal  happiness.  Eighteen 
hours  a  day  the  air  is  filled  with  Music  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  radio  stations  .  .  .  and  this  music  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  individuals  who  have  studied  music.  Many 
of  these  artists  were  never  heard  of  until  the  radio 
gave  them  their  opportunity  .  .  .  and  it  is  still  an 
uncrowded  field  for  ambitious  musicians  with  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  experience. 

But  there  are,  in  addition,  other  opportunities  to 
earn  one’s  living  by  Music  ...  or  to  augment  one’s 
income  by  the  practice  of  this  art;  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  orchestral  and  vocal  organizations  that  tour 
the  country  giving  musical  entertainments  in  clubs, 
colleges,  schools,  churches  .  .  .  most  of  these  groups 
are  under  the  management  of  professional  agents 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  bookings  and  conduct 
the  business  arrangements  with  prospects  for  musi¬ 
cal  entertainment.  Many  graduates  and  students  of 
such  well-known  music  institutions  as  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston  are  devoting 
whole  or  part  time  to  this  kind  of  professional  work. 

Another  important  field  of  activity  for  the 
trained  and  educated  student  of  music  is  in  the 
public  schools  and  colleges.  Few  schools  in  America 
are  without  a  director  of  music,  and  most  schools 


have  their  music  teachers.  To  qualify  for  these 
positions  students  of  music  must  take  special  normal 
courses  and  for  this  reason  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  prospective  student  select  a  college  of  mus¬ 
ic  that  is  well-staffed  with  experienced  teachers  and 
musicians  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements 
necessary  for  teachers  and  directors  of  music  in 
public  schools. 

With  the  growing  appreciation  of  music,  more 
parents  are  desirous  that  their  children  shall  be 
taught  to  play  and  sing.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  private  teacher  of  music.  A  thoroughly  well- 
trained  teacher  of  music  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  working  up  a  good  business  in  teaching  music  in 
the  town  or  neighborhood  in  which  he  or  she  lives. 
With  the  return  of  prosperity  for  which  we  are  all 
hoping,  and  which  undoubtedly  will  come  very  soon, 
the  demand  for  qualified  music  teachers  to  give 
lessons  in  homes,  will  increase. 

Can  you  imagine  the  inspiration  and  joy  of 
studying  music  at  a  nationally  known  institution 
like  the  New  England  Conservatory,  with  its  splen¬ 
did  equipment  and  famous  faculty?  Here  you  will 
find  three  orchestras  made  up  entirely  of  students, 
one  of  them  an  85-piece  orchestra  that  has  many 
public  engagements,  including  broadcasting  over  local 
and  national  radio  stations;  a  choral  group;  a  dra¬ 
matic  organization;  and  other  wonderful  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  group  performance.  The  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  has  15  large  pipe  organs  for  students  of 
the  organ;  and  hundreds  of  pianos  for  students  of 
the  pianoforte. 

Many  of  the  teachers  at  the  Conservatory  have 
won  national  and  international  recognition  for  their 
work;  some  of  them  are  composers.  It  is  with  such  a 
notable  faculty  that  students  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  study  the  greatest  of  all  the  arts  .  .  . 
Music. 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  continue  their 
academic  studies  at  the  same  time  they  are  taking 
a  course  in  Music,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
provides  competent  instructors  in  English,  Lan¬ 
guages,  Art  Appreciation,  and  other  subjects  related 
to  the  study  of  Music. 

The  cost  of  courses  at  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  is  very  reasonable  inasmuch  as  the  Con¬ 
servatory  is  not  a  profit-making  institution,  and 
under  the  terms  of  its  charter  any  profits  made  must 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  and  to  aiding  worth-while  and  talented 
students. 

For  those  young  people  who  will  be  engaged 
in  some  other  line  of  activity  during  the  day,  the 
Conservatory  provides  evening  instruction  at  mod¬ 
erate  fees. 


DAWN 

When  shadows  flit  across  the  skies 
And  all  the  world  seems  queer, 

When  trees  moan  long,  weird  sighs, 

You  know  that  dawn  is  near. 

A  flaming  ball  in  heaven  glows 
And  streaks  of  red  appear; 

Aurora  now  her  fair  face  shows — 

You  know  that  dawn  is  here. 

WILLIAM  WARD,  ’34 


MY  UTOPIA 

Up  with  the  sun,  the  herald  of  day, 

And  hastily  dressing  to  be  far  away, 

To  be  well  in  the  woods  is  my  desire 
Before  Old  Sol  comes  forth  from  his  lair. 

With  knapsack  of  lunch  and  rod  on  arm, 

I  wander  o’er  hill,  meadow,  and  farm, 

Searching  for  brook  with  abundant  trout 
To  seek  spotted  beauties  and  fish  them  out. 

Down  through  the  swamp  lands  and  shadowy  trees, 
I  find  brooks  aplenty  but  none  seem  to  please. 

So  on  I  go  in  forest  primeval, 

Hoping  to  find  a  stream  without  equal. 

The  path  is  soon  lost  in  deep  tangled  nook. 

But  again  laughter  of  stream,  ripple  of  brook, 

Urge  me  through  thicket  and  God’s  paradise 
To  search  for  trout’s  haven,  wherever  it  lies. 

Guided  by  sounds  from  that  rivulet, 

The  croak  of  frog  and  cry  of  the  Egret, 

I  soon  come  to  rest  in  Utopia’s  wiles, 

The  haunt  of  my  treasures,  the  end  of  my  miles. 


I  glance  all  ’round  me,  I  look  at  the  stream — 

A  vision  of  contentment  rarely  e’er  seen, 

The  chatter  of  chipmonk,  the  rustle  of  grouse, 

And  the  drumming  of  woodpecker  building  a  house. 

The  song  of  the  jay,  the  cry  of  the  crow, 

And  many  more  sounds  I  very  well  know. 

But  the  keenest  sound  in  all  of  that  nook 
Is  the  flip  of  a  trout  in  my  ideal  brook. 

My  knapsack,  unfastened,  my  rod  I  set  straight, 
And  the  best  fly  1  have  I  use  as  bait. 

With  a  twist  of  my  wrist  and  full  arm  swing, 
The  fly  is  in  water,  then  flutters  on  wing. 

My  first  cast  is  fruitless,  a  second  1  try 
And  draw  on  the  reel,  my  arm  swinging  high 
When  suddenly  out  of  the  pool  I’ve  caught 
A  shimmering  fish,  the  first  of  my  lot. 

Cast  after  cast  give  me  thrill  of  the  fight, 

Till  I  cease  in  the  quick,  fading,  light. 

I  count  my  beauties,  full  twenty  and  three, 

And  reel  in  my  line — enough  for  me. 

1  gaze  once  more  before  homeward  I  toil, 

At  the  beauty  of  stream  through  virgin  soil. 

I  plan  to  return  and  again  rejoice 

In  my  wild  Utopia,  the  Land  of  my  Choice. 

ROBERT  N.  SMITH,  ’33 


PEACE 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
In  the  golden  west; 

Birds  were  softly  calling — 
The  ivhole  world  was  at  rest. 


My  walk  is  long  but  my  limbs  are  not  worn, 
When  a  stream,  like  this  1  stumble  upon. 

I  give  thanks  to  God  in  voice  most  sedate, 
That  He  should  make  me  thus  fortunate. 


1  heard  the  happy  robin 
To  his  mate  softly  call; 
Peace!  that  one  word  told  me 
That  God  reigned  over  all. 
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The  fire  bugs  were  flitting 
Among  the  grass  and  trees, 

Shoiving,  by  their  mellow  light, 

The  whole  world  was  at  ease. 

MARY  WINN,  ’33 


TWILIGHT 

I  watched  the  dim  gray  shadows  settle  down 
Upon  the  lake,  the  woods,  and  hills — a  frown  of 
hazy  light. 

A  calm,  sad,  solitude  spread  o'er  the  land; 

God  balanced  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Both  day  and  night. 

The  sun  in  glory  dropped  to  peaceful  rest 
Behind  the  hills  that  towered  in  the  west. 

The  wind  was  still. 

The  quiet  murmur  of  the  restless  lake, 

The  only  sound  which  all  that  silence  brake, 
Expressed  God's  will. 

EDNA  MCDONALD,  ’33 


THE  ONE  YEAR  OLD 

One  little  candle  on  one  little  cake, 

Marking  one  happy  year. 

How  we  both  love  her,  this  dear  little  girl, 

She  brings  us  so  much  cheer. 

With  two  big  blue  eyes  and  two  rosy  cheeks 
Lighted  up  with  a  smile, 

She  is  everything  she  possibly  could  be; 

We  love  her  all  the  while. 

HELEN  CAREY,  ’34 


THE  FISHING  FLEET 

Down  from  the  Banks 

Where  the  wind  blows  cold 

The  fleet  comes  home 

With  its  well  filled  hold. 

Into  the  harbor 
It  sails — a  refuge 

From  the  thundring  roar 
Of  the  ocean’s  deluge. 

Oh,  hear  the  shouting 
And  the  din. 

’Tis  easily  known 
The  fleet  is  in. 

The  trim  little  vessels 
Are  tied  at  the  dock, 


The  sea  rolls  and  swells 
With  a  gentle  rock. 

The  sailors  are  home 

With  sweethearts  and  wives, 

And  all  rejoice 

When  the  fleet  arrives. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  ’34 


LONGING 

How  1  long  for  summer  time 

With  all  its  beauty  and  sunshine; 

When  birds  are  soaring  far  on  high, 

Away  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

When  fields  are  thick  with  clover, 

And  rivers  and  brooks  are  bubbling  over; 

When  trees  and  shrubs  are  dressed  in  green, 
Then  all  the  world  is  like  a  dream. 

THOMAS  CULLEN,  ’34 


A  SUMMER’S  WALK 
While  walking  through  the  woods  one  day 
When  summer  was  making  her  debut 
I  looked  up  and  saiv  the  tree  tops  sway 
And  the  wind  blow  off  drops  of  dew. 

The  dewdrops  twinkled  like  diamonds  bright 
As  they  fell  in  a  shimmering  spray, 

And  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  moving  light 
As  birds  heralded  the  summer’s  day. 

These  birds  were  singing  in  the  brush 
With  twitters  and  whistles  of  joy, 

And  a  rabbit  scampered  with  a  rush 
To  hide  like  a  naughty  boy. 

As  I  walked  far  on  this  bright  day 
I  thought  of  joys  ahead  of  me 
And  how  God  in  his  wondrous  way 
Made  beauty  so  abundantly. 

ROBERT  SLACK,  ’34 


WORK 

As  shadows  lengthen, 

Men,  their  work  lay  down, 

Seeking  rest  to  strengthen 
A  mind,  tired  and  worn. 

When  the  dawn  approaches, 

Men  their  work  begin, 

Praying  God  for  progress 
In  this  world  of  sin. 

HELEN  KING,  ’34 
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LOVE’S  FIRST  DREAM 

It  comes  when  the  heart  is  blithe  and  free 
As  waves  that  dance  on  the  rippling  sea; 

It  comes  when  the  step  is  firm  and  light, 

The  cheek  is  fresh  and  the  eye  is  bright; 

It  will  weave  its  spell  till  all  will  seem 
To  ivear  the  fair  hue  of  love’s  first  dream. 

The  gentle  maid  feels  its  magic  power 
As  she  dreams  of  love  in,  the  twilight  hour, 

And  fancy  paints  with  more  vivid  ray 
The  cloudless  joy  of  her  future  way; 

Then  her  eyes  flash  forth  a  bright  new  beam 
At  the  visions  stveet  in  love’s  first  dream. 

The  youth  just  launched  on  the  sea  of  life 
Feels  a  firmer  strength  to  bear  its  strife, 

When  he  thinks  of  one  whose  lovely  face 
Has  won  his  heart  by  its  delicate  grace; 

He  knows  no  burden  too  great  will  seem; 

He  sees  by  the  light  of  love’s  first  dream. 

KENNETH  HANNON ,  ’33 


A  WORD  OF  CHEER 
In  time  of  depression 

When  all  are  feeling  blue, 
Smile  and  laugh  at  trouble, 
That’s  what  all  should  do. 


So  what’s  the  use  of  sighing 
When  courage  is  what  -we  need. 

Smile  and  keep  on  smiling— 

Let  cheerfulness  be  our  creed. 

Stand  with  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 

With  courage,  one  and  all— 

Better  days  will  soon  reveal 
How  faith  has  helped  us  all. 

EDNA  FINETHY,  ’35 


THE  DEEPEST  LOVE 

Of  all  my  loves,  this  one  I  know, 

Is  deeper  than  the  rest. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 

This  one  1  love  the  best. 

I  wouldn’t  give  my  sweetheart  up 
For  a  world  within  a  fence, 

Besides  my  love  the  world  is  worth 
Less  than,  well  —  two  pence. 

We  all  have  this  certain  someone 
Who’s  dearer  than  any  other. 

The  one  I  mean?  Why!  Can’t  you  guess? 

It’s  dear,  sweet,  loving  Mother. 

CORINNE  WIDTFELDT,  ’35 


CLASS  NOTES 


SENIOR  NOTES 
TO  A  SENIOR 

Remember,  when  as  a  freshman, 

You  often  wished  for  the  day 
When  you  would  be  a  senior 
And  have  the  right  of  way? 

Remember,  when  as  a  sophomore, 

You  quickly  turned  aside, 

When  a  lowly  little  “freshie” 

Came  to  walk  by  your  side? 

Remember,  when  as  a  junior, 

How  grand  you  felt  inside, 

When  a  high  and  mighty  senior 
Came  to  walk  by  your  side? 

Now  that  you  are  a  senior, 

Do  you  feel  any  different?  No!  ! 

You’re  the  same  foolish  child 
That  you  were  four  years  ago. 

MARY  WINN,  ’38 


Heard  at  the  Prom: 

He:  “May  I  have  the  last  dance  with  you?” 

She:  “Yeah,  you  are  now.” 

^  »l»  *!»  *1* 

Charlie:  “There’ll  be  a  long  program  on  the  radio 
tonight,  all  right.” 

Edna:  “What  makes  you  think  so?” 

Charlie:  “Oh,  somebody’s  going  to  sing  “The  Song 
Without  An  Ending”  and  “Till  Tommorer.” 

****** 

Judge:  “Ten  days  or  ten  dollars;  take  your  choice.” 
Leo  Canney:  “I’ll  take  the  money,  your  honor.” 

*  *  *  :Jc  *  * 

Heard  in  Room  21: 

“Now,  in  the  quadrilaterals  0.  U.  Q.  T.  and 
H.  A.  R  P.— ” 

****** 

Ruth  Graham  has  found  a  little  swimming 
place  she  calls  Mandalay  because  it’s  east  of  Suez 
(sewers) . 

****** 

Did  you  know  Tom  Connolly  thinks  he  is  an 
ostrich?  We  saw  him  run  and  hide  under  Coolen’s 


sweater  one  day.  You  know  an  ostrich  thinks  he 
can’t  be  seen  if  he  hides  his  head.  Was  the  sweater 
stretched  any,  Dean? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“Waltz  me  around  again,  Deany,  around, 
around,  around.”  That  must  be  what  Mary  Heald 
said  to  Coolen  for  they  have  been  waltzing  around 
and  around  in  the  corridor  between  classes  lately. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Daddy:  “Henry  Powers  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
privilege  of  showing  off  in  this  room  since  this  is 
his  harem.” 

Reynolds:  “He’s  got  a  lot  to  show  off.” 

****** 

Hennessey’s  new  skeleton  song:  “I  ain’t  got 
nobody.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Henry  Powers  is  feeling  very  “low-down”  because 
someone  pointed  to  him  as  an  example  of  over¬ 
consumption. 

****** 

Ernest  McKay  kept  a  nickel  so  long  that  it 
became  so  thin  that  when  he  took  it  out  the  Indian 
was  riding  the  buffalo. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Dick  Morgan  (to  Albert  Penney  who  was  shaving  on 
the  steps)  :  “Do  you  always  shave  outside?” 
Albert:  “What  d’you  think  I  am — fur-lined?” 

****** 

Henry  Powers :  “That  dog’s  always  licking  my  hand. 
He  must  like  me.” 

Dot  Sinton:  “He  wouldn’t,  if  you  ate  with  a  knife 
and  fork.” 

****** 

Stan  Cooper  says  the  return  of  beer  will  take 

a  lot  of  brewery  horses  off  the  race  track. 

****** 

Elizabeth  Grey:  “I  was  going  to  see  Gunga  Din  but 
I  lost  my  ticket.” 

Doris  Heald:  “If  you  have  lost  it,  how  are  you 
Gunga  Din?” 

jjc  sfc  :$c  #  ^ 

Teacher:  “How  did  Washington  communicate  with 
De  Grasse  who  was  in  the  West  Indies?” 

Tom  Connolly:  “He  called  him  up  by  long  distance.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Teacher  (to  John  O’Donnell)  :  “John,  will  you  pay 
attention  to  these  figures  I  have  on  the  board 
instead  of  thinking  of  every  kind  of  figure?” 
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Teacher:  “What  did  Sherman  do  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention?” 

Dot  Haggerty:  “I  guess  he  wrote  compositions.” 

*  *  *  $  *  * 

Teacher:  “What  word  in  that  sentence  is  troubling 
you?” 

Chuck  De  Maio:  “You  name  it  and  I’ll  tell  it  to  you.” 

*****  * 

Do  You  Remember: 

When  we  were  young  and  innocent  (?)  Fresh¬ 
men? 

When  Steve  Finnegan  used  to  sing? 

When  Pete  Aloupis  first  started?  Think  hard. 
When  Chuck  first  made  the  football  team?  And 
Rabbit  made  the  baseball  team? 

When  Woburn  had  a  hockey  team? 

How  superior  you  felt  upon  becoming  a  sopho¬ 
more? 

Your  first  impression  of  High  School? 

Slicky  Erwin  in  the  “Maid  and  the  Middy?” 

Or  Bob  Feeney  winning  in  the  Prize  Speaking 
Contest  ? 

How  we  could  sleep  in  the  mornings  in  our 
Freshman  year?  What  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling. 

The  terrible  mistake  Stan  made  in  Room  27 
not  so  long  ago? 

When  we  had  the  Battalion  and  Jerry  Lynch 
was  Major? 

Your  first  date.  Were  you  thrilled? 

When  there  were  no  l:30’s,  only  3:10’s? 

When  we  first  marched  in  a  parade  with  the 
Battalion? 

When  Coolen  wore  short  pants? 

How  we  used  to  wonder  if  we  would  ever  be 
seniors? 

When  we  took  the  Battalion  Officer’s  Exam  in 
the  rain? 

Those  good  old  days  in  the  general  science 
classes? 

5{i  sk  sfc  s}:  iji 

I  dreamed  one  night  I  met  him, 

The  ideal  of  my  life. 

He  was  a  gallant  lover 
Who  wanted  a  model  wife. 

He  thought  that  I  might  suit  him 
And  I  was  all  agog  . 

When  he  leaned  over,  kissed  me — 

I  woke.  Alas!  ’twas  my  dog! 

sk  sk  sk  *  sk  sk 

POOR  ME 

Kean  likes  his  Helen, 

Henry  likes  his  Ruth, 


Amesy  winks  at  Helen — 
Disgusted  I  am,  in  sooth. 

Judy  has  her  Elliot, 

Douglas  has  his  flame, 

Marian  has  her  Eddy, 

And  I  have  my  own  name. 

Paul  Lewis  likes  his  Freshman, 
Stanley  follows  Dot, 

Phyllis  likes  her  Jakey 

I?— I  like  the  book  I  bought. 

It  seems  they’re  all  in  couples, 
And  I  am  in  the  shade, 

What’s  happened  to  my  Romeo? 
Ah!  Here’s  another  old  maid! 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

Juniors!  Do  you  know  the  celebrities  of  your 
own  class? 

Who  Knows: 

Tessie  the  Typist — Franson. 

Mudscow — Johnson. 

Sliver — Hickox. 

Romeo — Slack. 

Sahara — Samara. 

The  Flying  Dutchman — Eissigmann. 

Hawkfish — Hakanson. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  R. :  “What  did  Lancelot  wear  to  the  tourna¬ 
ment?”  (meaning  Elaine’s  embroidered  sleeve). 

Brown:  “Why,  he  wore  borrowed  clothes.” 

****** 

P.  McClure:  “Who  was  the  dumb  servant  at  Elaine’s 
home?” 

Farrell:  “He  was  a  dumb  servant;  he  couldn’t  see 
or  hear.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Farrell:  “Who  was  Sir  Lancelot?” 

Sofocleaus:  “Well, — er, — he  was  Sir  Lancelot.” 

sk  sk  sk  sk  sk  *k 

First:  “My  wife  has  debutante  teeth.” 

Second:  “What  do  you  mean,  debutante  teeth?” 
First:  “They  are  coming  out  next  season.” 

sk  sk  :k  Hi  Jk 

Poor  Smith.  He  gets  blamed  for  throwing  all 
the  beans  in  Room  25. 

sk  H*  sk  sk  sk  »k 

Miss  Preston:  “Who  was  John  Astor?” 

Pupil:  “He  was  a  wealthy  man.” 

Miss  Preston:  “What  great  thing  did  he  do?” 
Bright  Pupil:  “He  died.” 

sk  sk  sk  sk  sk  sk 

Mr.  Walker:  “What  were  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  western  farmers?” 
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J.  B.:  “Well,  they  had  forest  fires  all  over  the 
prairies.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

A  Prophecy  of  Class  IIC.2S — 1949 

Thomas  Cullen — President  of  the  club  that  meets 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Everett  streets. 
Edmund  Dulong — Vice-President  of  same  club. 
Dana  Peterson — office  boy  in  City  Hall. 

Ralph  Stevens — happily  married. 

Frank  Nackel — still  just  a  ladies’  man. 

Robert  Higgins — assistant  junior  water  boy  for  the 
Midgets. 

John  Anderson— married  to  the  girl  from  Pittsfield. 
James  Blodgett — zoo  keeper. 

Norman  Back — President  of  the  Eureka  Coffin 
Company. 

John  Morse — assistant  history  teacher  under  Mr. 

Walker  at  Woburn  High. 

Robert  Slack — Sultan  of  Siam. 

Joseph  Kupres — swimming  teacher  at  Boston  Y. 
W.  C.  A. 

Allan  McLatchy — making  up  back  history  work  at 
W.  H.  S. 

John  Hayward — testing  strength  of  weighing  ma¬ 
chines. 

John  Dacey — out  west  running  a  dude  ranch. 
Dominic  Crescengi — putting  some  of  his  hot  air  in 
balloons  at  the  circus. 

Donald  Gibson — dishwasher  at  the  Plaza  Cafeteria. 
Peter  Samara — the  hoy  who  made  good — our  only 
millionaire. 

Joe  Pecora — owner  of  Pecora’s  shoe  shine  and  soft 
drink  emporium. 

Roy  Gunter — ‘the  people’s  candidate  for  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

Carl  Hakanson — stocking  salesman  in  Gorin’s  De¬ 
partment  Store. 

*  *  *  *  .  *  * 

What  if : 

Eleanor  were  Upey  instead  of  Downey. 

Betty  were  Hiccup  instead  of  Hickox. 

AVinnie  were  Neildaughter  instead  of  Neilson. 
Helen  were  MacHarold  instead  of  MacDonald. 
Fred  were  Girlehamp  instead  of  Beauchamp. 
Marion  were  Lilyander  instead  of  Roseander. 
Bessie  were  Booth’s  instead  of  Kikeis. 

Roger  were  Sandead  instead  of  Sanborn. 

Dot  were  Butrews  instead  of  Andrews. 

Laura  were  St.  Bernard  instead  of  Bernard. 

Mae  were  Donacolor  instead  of  Donahue. 
William  were  Snail  instead  of  Quail. 

Doris  were  Ashup  instead  of  Ashdown. 

Dot  were  Cake  instead  of  Blake. 

Emma  were  Scuff  instead  of  Blake. 


Lucy  were  Barkiewich  instead  of  Narkiewich. 

Ruth  were  Bones  instead  of  Jones. 

Rose  were  Nickel  instead  of  Penny. 

Lillian  were  Cot  (Caught)  instead  of  Scott. 

Thomas  were  Grass  instead  of  Lawn. 

Lorraine  were  Sausage  instead  of  Hamm. 

Helen  were  Queen  instead  of  King. 

Bryant  were  Czcchcslavakian  instead  of  French. 

John  were  Yellow  instead  of  Brown. 

•fi 

How  necessary  are  commas?  Just  read  this  and 
find  out. 

Caesar  entered  on  his  head,  his  helmet  on  his 
feet,  armed  sandals  on  his  brow,  there  was  a  cloud 
in  his  right  hand,  his  faithful  sword  in  his  eye, 
there  was  an  angry  glare  saying  nothing.  He  sat 
down. 

Correct  form: 

Caesar  entered:  on  his  head,  his  helmet;  on  his 
feet,  armed  sandals;  on  his  brow,  there  was  a  cloud; 
in  his  right  hand,  his  faithful  sword;  in  his  eye, 
there  was  an  angry  glare.  Saying  nothing,  he  sat 
down. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Teacher:  “What  is  obstinate?” 

James  O’Connor:  “When  anybody  is  like  a  mule,  he 
is  obstinate.” 

❖  ❖  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  “How  about  a  quarter?” 

H.  McDonald:  “You  can’t  get  blood  from  a  turnip.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Barbara  Skinner  (after  window  had  just  been 
opened)  :  “Am  I  cold!” 

M.  Sawyer:  “Do  you  want  to  borrow  my  coat?” 

****** 

Lawrence  McLaughlin:  “You  know  that  Thomas 
Meagher  has  to  take  medicine  for  his  leg  that 
tastes  like  brass.” 

James  Connor:  “It  must  have  iron  in  it.” 

****** 

Andrew  McHugh:  “Do  you  file  your  finger  nails?” 
A1  Coakley:  “No.  After  I  cut  them,  I  throw  them 
away.” 

*  *  *  Mi  sli  * 

Looking  Through  the  Crystal: 

Emil  Marquis  going  into  the  doughnut  business. 
Scarvalus  still  sitting  in  a  French  class. 
“Coopi”  Gonsalves  pitching  for  the  baseball 
team 

Harold  McDonald  talking  about  his  speedboat. 
“Bud”  Cronin  wearing  knickers. 

“Chuck”  Kerrigan  very  popular  with  the  girls. 
Gordon  Cummings  back  at  school. 
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Malcolm  Sawyer  a  bit  disappointed. 

Frank  Craigie  driving  a  Ford. 

John  Marion  thinking  about  geometry. 

“Herbie”  McElhiney  coming  to  school  on  time. 
Albert  Flaherty  playing  soccer. 

Danny  O’Brien  learning  to  dance. 

George  Rudianko  selling  baseball  tickets. 
Charles  Gonsalves  visiting  East  Woburn  again. 
Lindly  Shaw  frequently  visiting  Arlington  Road. 
Richard  Garrity  drawing  cartoons. 

Thomas  Meagher  suffering  with  his  sprained 
leg. 

George  Smith  becoming  a  great  geometry  stu¬ 
dent. 

James  O’Connor  learning  his  Latin. 

Chester  Polk  driving  a  model  “T”  Ford. 
Margaret  McDermott  doing  very  well  as  an 
orator. 

Beatrice  Libowitz  telling  about  her  wild  life. 
Katherine  McNamey  being  a  prize  pupil. 

Helen  McLaughlin  occupying  a  front  seat  in 
Room  4. 


Betty  Parshly  driving  a  Buick  around  here  and 
there. 

Anna  Kee  becoming  a  singer. 

Mary  McDonald  not  doing  her  English. 
Barbara  Buttimer  waiting  for  a  ride  to  North 
Woburn. 

Betty  Neville  going  out  of  Room  24  after  the 
bulletin  is  read. 

Louise  McGrath  being  a  steady  pupil. 

Joseph  Lavacchia  becoming  an  orchestra  leader. 
Lawrence  McLaughlin  telling  about  the  circus. 
Henry  Blake  reducing. 

James  Cassanoes  caddying. 

John  Reddy  becoming  an  enthusiastic  baseball 
fan. 

Peter  McDonough  feeding  his  chickens. 

Ray  Banwell  working  for  the  part  in  his  hair. 
William  Gavin  entertaining  new  ideas. 

****** 

A1  Coakley:  “I  think  the  policemen  should  have  a 
baseball  team.” 

His  Pal:  “Why?” 

Al:  “So  they  could  ‘Cop’  all  the  games.” 


SENIOR  CLASS  HONORS 


ORCHESTRA 


At  Senior  Assembly  on  Wednesday  morning 
April  12,  Mr.  Bean  announced  the  scholastic  honors 
for  the  Senior  Class. 

These  honors  are  awarded  to  the  students  whose 
scholastic  record  has  been  outstanding  during  their 
four  years  in  Senior  High  School.  This  year  Dor¬ 
othy  May  Sinton  won  the  valedictory,  and  Elizabeth 
Munson  Grey,  the  salutatory. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  honor  group, 
alphabetically  arranged  are  as  follows: 

Martha  Sylvia  Ahlberg,  Rita  Anna  Callahan, 
Dean  Wilfred  Cooien,  Elizabeth  Jean  Dobbins,  David 
Banks  Flaws,  Jennie  Nellie  Ginivicz,  Annie  Louise 
Graham,  Doris  Elizabeth  Heald,  Ruth  Mary  Ma¬ 
honey,  Albert  Charles  Penney,  Florence  Mary 
Pecora,  Florence  Mary  Popolo,  Mary  Terese  Spell¬ 
man,  Laura  Pearl  White,  Ruth  Anna  Winchester. 

Those  members  of  the  class  to  attain  the  credit 
list  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  William  Alirey,  Helen  Elizabeth  Alm- 
borg,  Robert  Wendall  Arnes,  Virginia  Gertrude  Ash, 
Franklin  Gerard  Barrar,  Barbara  Atherlon  Case, 
George  Hoose  Oockburn,  Stanley  Johnson  Cooper, 
Mary  Gertrude  Cronin,  Elizabeth  Winifred  Gray, 
Robert  Harold  Kean,  Vincent  John  Kelly,  Hazel 
Marjorie  Lang,  Frank  Langone,  Edna  Louise  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Arthur  Charles  McGaunn,  Edward  Eugene 
Murray,  Gilda  Loretta  Nutile,  Margaret  Rose  Red, 
Gladys  Audrey  Stack,  Robert  Nelson  Smith,  Charles 
Harold  Tabbutt,  Lucy  Joan  Touzjian. 


W.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA  RECEIVED  HONOR 

RATING 

The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marguerite  Burns,  was 
awarded  the  honor  rating  of  “Excellent”  at  the 
Massachusetts  Musical  Festival  Saturday,  May  13. 
This  year  there  were  no  prizes  awarded,  but  each 
group  was  given  a  rating  by  five  judges.  The  fes¬ 
tival  was  a  large  affair.  The  day  began  at  8:30 
with  twenty-seven  bands.,  twenty-two  orchestras, 
and  twenty-seven  choral  groups,  each  performing 
in  two’s.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  colorful 
parade,  two  miles  through  Arlington,  which  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  officials  from  cities  and  towns  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  day’s  program.  The  Woburn  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  complimented  for  such  a  fine 
performance. 


The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Burns,  played  at  the  Junior  High  School  Operetta. 


DRAWING  AWARDS 

In  the  Animal  Poster  Contest  conducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  this  year,  prizes  were  won  by  Zilda  Pineau, 
graduate,  John  Cagnina,  and  Pauline  Wendall. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  May  10,  the  Senior 
Class  elected  the  following  committee: 

Senior  Reception  Committee — Gladys  Blair, 
Martha  Ahlberg,  Joseph  Donaghey,  Elmer  Doherty, 
Dean  Cooien,  chairman. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

On  Friday  evening,  March  24,  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest  was  held  in  the 
High  School  Auditorium.  The  affair  was  a  great 
success  and  the  competition  was  very  keen.  The 

musical  entertainment  was  also  excellent. 

Program : 

Semper  Fidelis  Sousa 

High  School  Orchestra 

Battle  of  Belleau  Wood  Guest 

John  P.  Birown 

In  a  Mysterious  Way  Pierce 

Beatrice  L.  Libowitz 

Vocal  Solo 

Little  Rose  of  Love 
Indian  Love  Call 

Margaret  C.  Waters 


Da’Americana  Girl 

A.  Raphael  Martini 

Daly 

The  Soul  of  the  Violin 

Margaret  M.  McDermott 

Mantel 

Love  Song- 

High  School  Orchestra 

Powell 

Galley  Slave 

Roy  C.  Gunter 

Kipling 

In  the  Midst  of  Them 

Ruth  V.  Corry 

Selections 

Merrill 

How  Can  I  Leave  Thee 

Kucken 

Ching-A-Ring-A-Ring 

High  School  Glee  Club 

McCoy 

The  Greatest  Battle  Ever  Won 

Herbert  G.  Snelling 

Williams 
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At  Night  Dunbar 

Florence  M.  Popolo 

Vocal  Solo 

Oh!  For  Wings.  Mendelsohn 

The  World  is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise  Seitiz 

Claire  I.  Carrns 

Golden  Rod  Intermezzo  Metcalfe 

High  School  Orchestra 
Awarding  of  prizes  given  by  the  school. 

The  Thunderer  Sousa 

High  School  Orchestra 

After  much  consideration,  the  judges  awarded 
the  first  prizes  to  Ruth  V.  Corry  and  Herbert  J. 
Snelling,  and  the  second  prizes  to  Margaret  M.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  and  Roy  C.  Gunter. 

The  contestants  presented  Miss  Ranney  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  red  roses  in  appreciation  of 
her  work  with  them. 

The  judges  were: 

Miss  M.  Gertrude  Roughsedge,  Medford  High 
School 

Mr.  Burton  W.  Irish,  Medford  High  School 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Flynn,  Medford  High  School 

JUNIOR  PROM 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Junior  Class 
held  a  Promenade,  which  was  successful  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  dance  was  given  on  Friday 
evening,  May  12,  in  the  High  School  Auditorium. 
The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  in  pink  and 
green.  An  archway  trimmed  with  pink  carnations 
and  snapdragons  made  a  charming  setting  for  the 
matrons. 

The  dance  opened  with  a  grand  march  led  by 
Stephen  Griffin,  President  of  the  Junior  Class,  and 
Olive  Costello.  Next  in  line  were  Matthew  Foley, 
Vice-President  of  the  Class,  with  Marguerite 
0  Rourke,  and  Betty  Bezanson,  Secretary  of  the 
Class,  accompanied  by  Lewis  Stone.  Following  them 
were  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  Juniors  and 
their  guests.  On  this  occasion  the  Junior  Class 
was  host  to  the  football  and  basketball  letter  men. 

Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Salmon,  Miss 
Burke,  and  Miss  Canty  were  matrons. 

The  members  of  the  Prom  Committee  were: 
Stephen  Griffin,  Chairman;  Dorothy  Andrews,  Alice 
Foley,  George  Cunningham. 

The  Juniors  originally  scheduled  the  dance  for 
April  28  but  they  postponed  (it  because  of  the  sudden 
death  of  their  classmate,  friend,  and  member  of  the 
Prom  Committee,  Robert  McDonough. 

The  success  of  this  first  Junior  Prom  gives 
much  encouragement  for  future  Proms.  May  they 
be  as  successful  as  this  one. 


TRI-HI 


On  March  10,  the  Woburn  Tri-Hi  girls  attended 
an  initiation  banquet  of  the  Watertown  Tri-Hi  ac 
the  Newton  “Y”.  As  this  is  an  entirely  new  club, 
the  officers  of  our  Tri-Hi  initiated  the  girls. 

At  a  later  date,  Mrs.  Myers  of  Boston  Univ¬ 
ersity  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and  educational 
talk  on  Japan.  She  exhibited  various  costumes  and 
trinkets  from  that  country. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  24,  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  appointed  for  the  1933-34  season:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Helen  MacDonald;  Vice  President,  Dorothy 
Andrews;  Secretary,  Helen  King;  Treasurer,  Gert¬ 
rude  Davidson. 

On  May  8,  a  successful  jig-saw  puzzle  party  was 
held  by  the  girls  to  raise  money  for  the  “Y”  drive. 

The  new  officers  were  installed  at  a  banquet 
held  on  May  22,  which  brought  to  a  close  an  enjoy¬ 
able  year  at  Trii-Hi.  The  outgoing  officers  sincerely 
hope  that  the  following  years  of  Tri-Hi  will  be  just 
as  enjoyable. 

Officers: 

Elizabeth  Grey  President 

Doris  Heald  Vice  President 

Eleanor  Burke  Secretary 

Jean  Sevrens  Treasurer 


HI-Y 

The  Woburn  Hi-Y  Club  is  closing  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Among  the  notable  events  were  trips 
to  Harvard  Medical  School,  to  various  swimming 
pools  in  neighboring  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and  to  the 
Charlestown  State  Prison. 

The  Club  also  sponsored  a  successful  dancing 
party  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  next  year: 

President  Stanley  West 

Vice  President  George  Cunningham 
Treasurer  John  Morse 

Secretary  Roy  Gunter 

These  officers  have  just  returned  from  the 
annual  Hi-Y  Officers’  Congress  which  is  held  at 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  hope  that 
those  who  take  their  places  will  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Hi-Y  as  much  as  they  have. 


ASSEMBLIES 
March,  April,  May 

On  March  24,  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Professor  Robert  Q.  Illingworth  give  a  very  excell- 
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ent  interpretation  of  American  Dialects.  Professor 
Illingworth  comes  from  Clark  University  where  he 
is  the  head  of  the  English  Department.  He  was 
very  interesting  and  all  of  us  dared  not  move  lest 
we  miss  a  single  word  of  his  selections.  He  opened 
with  a  group  of  nonsense  poems.  We  liked  one  in 
particular,  which  a  young  man  wrote  about  a  lady 
friend  of  his. 

“Those  little  hands,  those  little  feet, 

That  tiny  nose,  those  pearly  teeth, 

Those  little  ears,  that  little  mind” — 

He  continued  with  several  of  Augustine  Daly’s 
works  which  were  exceedingly  well  done.  Professor 
Illingworth  then  told  of  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Daly 
and  gave  us  a  different  view  of  the  man  who  does 
so  much  for  the  poorer  class  of  people.  He  con¬ 
cluded  his  interpretation  with  French  Canadian 
selections  which  were  very  (humorous.  All  of  us 
enjoyed  him  very  much  and  he  obligingly  gave  an 
encore. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Nichols  of  Tufts  College 
came  to  our  school  April  21,  and  gave  us  an  address 
on  “Value  of  Education.”  He  spoke  of  the  various 
scholarships  awarded  by  Tufts  College  annually 
and  firmly  and  emphatically  stated  that  “anyone 
desirous  of  a  college  education  could  get  one,  re¬ 
gardless  of  financial  position.”  He  told  of  the  firm 
brotherhood  and  unity  which  alumni  cherish  and 
gave  an  instance  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Europe  but 


had  the  Tufts  football  scores  wired  to  him  so  that 
he  could  follow  his  alma  mater’s  activities.  Profes¬ 
sor  Nichols  said,  “the  score  read  something  like 
this, — Tufts  28,  Bates  0.”  However,  Mr.  Bean  de¬ 
fended  his  college  by  saying  he  was  unable  to  recol¬ 
lect  any  such  game.  Professor  Nichols  concluded 
by  saying,  “All  young  men  and  women  should  try 
to  go  to  college  because  the  training  and  knowledge 
accumulated  in  four  years  is  invaluable.” 

On  May  12,  Miss  Leone  Herrell',  from  the  Curry 
School  of  Expression,  entertained  us  with  dramatic 
interpretations  of  novels  and  short  stories.  Miss 
Herrell  was  a  charming  young  lady  and  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  student  body. 
She  first  told  of  the  various  opportunities  gained 
from  that  type  of  study  and  why  it  is  beneficial  to 
all  of  us. 

She  then  gave  a  dramatic  representation  of  a 
novel  written  about  the  French  Revolution.  She 
took  the  part  of  three  people:  an  aristocrat,  the 
wife  of  the  aristocrat,  and  a  jailor.  So  well  did  she 
interpret  these  persons  that  we  could  easily  visual¬ 
ize  the  haughty  air  of  the  Duke,  the  coarse  rough 
manner  of  the  jailor,  and  the  tender,  feminine 
sympathy  of  the  Duchess.  When  she  had  concluded, 
Miss  Herrell  invited  all  who  wished  to  talk  with 
her  to  do  so,  and  many  of  our  talented  and  ambi¬ 
tious  students  grasped  the  opportunity. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


'IW 


BASEBALL  NOTES 

When  Coach  “Chucker”  Roche  called  for  base¬ 
ball  candidates  early  in  April,  a  great  number  of 
students  reported  thougih  very  few  had  had  any 
experience.  Captain  Connolly  and  Coates  were  the 
only  members  of  last  year’s  first  team,  but  Hub¬ 
bard,  Canney,  Higgins,  and  Porter  all  saw  service 
with  the  second  team.  Coach  Roche  realized  that 
he  had  mostly  green  material  but  worked  hard  and 
bad  a  fair  team  in  the  field  for  the  first  game. 

Captain  Connolly  is  a  snappy  ball  hawk  and 
covers  his  third  base  assignments  very  well.  “Toby” 
Coates,  member  of  the  football  team,  is  one  of  the 
best  first  basemen  in  the  local'  high  school.  Porter 
is  a  good  pitcher  but  lacks  experience.  Hubbard, 
Canney,  and  Higgins  are  infield  men,  whom  Coach 
Roche  can  place  anywhere  and  depend  upon. 

Erwin,  Shannon,  Duffy,  and  O’Brien  cover  the 
outfield  wastes  and  are  always  responsible  for 
many  put-outs.  Ryan  and  Kerrigan  alternate  in 
the  catcher’s  position.  Gonsalves  and  Lynch  are 
new  players.  Gonsalves  pitches  and  Lynch  plays 
first  base  in  the  absence  of  Coates. 

Brief  Summary  of  Games  Played 
Stoneham  20  —  Woburn  4 

In  the  first  game  Woburn  was  the  guest  of 
Stoneham,  but  due  to  erratic  playing,  and  poor 
pitching,  allowed  the  Stoneham  players  to  run  the 
bases  at  will. 

Watertown  18  —  Woburn  2 

Woburn  played  at  Watertown  for  the  second 
game.  Again  the  opponents  scored  at  will  and  all 
the  Woburn  pitchers  were  forced  to  retire.  Poor 
infield  playing  was  responsible  for  many  errors. 

Arlington  14  —  Woburn  2 

The  third  game  of  the  season  was  played  at 
Arlington.  The  team  showed  an  improvement  over 
the  preceding  game  and  did  well  to  hold  the  power¬ 
ful  Arlington  outfit  to  14  runs.  It  was  the  strong¬ 
est  team  yet  played  but  Woburn  tightened  up  on 
the  base  running  and  the  infielders  worked  well  to¬ 
gether. 


Melrose  7  —  Woburn  4 

Melrose  came  to  Woburn  for  the  fourth  game 
which  was  played  at  Library  Field.  It  was  a 
closer  game  than  the  score  would  indicate  and  Wo¬ 
burn  should  have  won.  Gonsalves  and  Porter  did  a 
fine  job  on  the  mound  but  the  infielders  booted  the 
ball  between  themselves  and  gave  Melrose  two  runs. 
Captain  Connolly  played  fine  ball  and  his  team¬ 
mates  again  showed  a  big  improvement. 

Wakefield  11  —  Woburn  6 
Woburn  went  to  Wakefield  to  play  the  fifth 
game  and  they  were  expected  to  give  their  oppon¬ 
ents  a  hard  game.  However,  the  Woburnites  re¬ 
lapsed  and  played  poor  ball  again.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  our  team  might  win,  but  inexperience 
again  blocked  the  path  to  victory. 

Woburn  12  —  Wakefield  9 
The  sixth  game  of  the  season  was  played  in 
Woburn,  Wakefield  being  the  visitors.  This  game 
was  a  complete  victory  for  Woburn  as  Coach  Roche 
took  his  first  team  from  the  field  when  the  score 
was  12 — 3  and  he  let  his  substitutes  play  the  re¬ 
maining  innings.  Ryan  and  Porter,  Woburn  Bat¬ 
tery,  played  a  superior  game  of  baseball.  Captain 
Connolly  and  Hubbard  worked  fine  together  and 
made  several  fine  plays.  The  game  made  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  season  change  greatly  and  Woburn  be¬ 
came  more  optimistic. 

Watertown  9  —  Woburn  6 
Watertown  came  to  Woburn  for  the  seventh 
game  and  Woburn  showed  a  great  improvement 
over  the  first  Watertown-Woburn  game.  In  the 
first  few  innings  Woburn  was  leading  when  Ryan 
got  a  three  base  hit  with  the  bases  loaded.  This 
lead  gave  the  home  team  confidence  but  Water- 
town  was  a  better  team  and  showed  its  superiority 
by  coming  back  strong  to  get  nine  runs. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


TRACK  NOTES 

In  former  years,  track  was  a  major  sport  in 
Woburn.  Track  men  received  as  much  publicity  as 
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men  of  any  other  sport  and  Library  Field  always 
boosted  track  meets.  Thousands  of  spectators 
gathered  to  cheer  the  local'  aspirants  to  victory,  and 
runners  from  all  corners  of  the  state  came  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Then,  for  a  time,  track  was  neglected. 
However,  it  has  been  re-established  in  Woburn  High 
School  and  the  few  of  us  who  have  attended  the 
meets  have  become  vitally  interested  in  that  form 
of  sport.  Last  year  the  track  team  had  few,  hard 
working,  members  who  laboriously  trained  for  their 
several  events.  But  because  of  a  lack  of  members, 
the  team  could  only  hope  to  win  certain  events  so 
that  track  almost  became  a  hopeless  situation.  This 
year,  Coach  “Johnny”  McGovern  and  Athletic  Di¬ 
rector  Mr.  Barry  came  to  the  rescue  and  created  in¬ 
terest  for  track.  Thus  when  Coach  McGovern  called 
for  track  candidates,  over  sixty  reported,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  shape  his  material  into  a  well 
rounded  track  team  of  fast  dash  men,  consistent 
distance  men,  and  exceptionally  fine  jumpers. 

Captain  John  O’Donnell  is  probably  the  most 
versatile  man  on  the  team.  Not  only  is  he  a  fine 
miler  but  he  places  in  the  shot  put  and  the  high 
jump. 

David  Hall,  stellar  miler  of  the  high  school,  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  best  school-boy  runners  in  the 
state.  He  continually  wins  his  event. 

The  dash  team,  consisting  of  Garvey,  Doherty, 


Millet,  and  Smith  has  yet  to  be  defeated  in  either 
the  100  or  220  yard  dashes.  These  men  also  com¬ 
prise  the  relay  team,  which  has  defeated  some  of 
the  best  teams  in  the  state. 

Paul  Lewis,  Lindley  Shaw,  and  James  McAvoy 
are  half  mil'ers  who  continually  place  in  the  half 
mile  and  swell  the  team’s  points. 

Edward  Lennon  and  Wendall  Hall  are  fine 
jumpers,  and  James  Heard  holds  his  own  in  the 
broad  jump. 

John  A.  Cummings  and  Wendall  Tebbetts  are 
manager  and  timer,  respectively. 

Thomas  McDonough,  Woburn’s  own  national 
six-mile  champion,  has  assisted  Coach  McGovern 
greatly  and  deserves  credit  for  his  work. 

To  date  the  track  team  has  run  meets  with 
Watertown,  Melrose,  Belmont,  and  Winchester.  The 
first  three  meets  were  lost  on  close  decisions,  Wo¬ 
burn  being  barely  outpointed  by  Watertown,  Mel¬ 
rose  and  Belmont.  In  the  fourth  meet  the  Woburn 
team  showed  its  real  strength  and  defeated  Win¬ 
chester  by  a  wide  margin. 

More  meets  are  planned  for  the  future  and 
judging  by  the  number  of  enthusiastic  spectators, 
we  can  safely  say  track  has  come  to  Woburn  High 
School  to  stay  for  a  long  time. 

ROBERT  SMITH,  ’33. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA,  BAND,  OR  GLEE-CLUB 


Many  young  Musicians  who  today  are  making 
a  good  living  in  radio  broadcasting  ...  on  the 
stage  ...  as  members  of  professional  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  .  .  .  teaching,  privately  or  as  instructors 
in  schools  .  .  .  were  at  one  time  members  of  public 
school  orchestras,  bands,  or  glee-clubs. 

But  they  didn’t  stop  studying  after  they  had 
graduated  from  high  school. 

Post-graduate  work  in  Music  has  been  made 
easy  for  students  who  want  to  continue  their  studies 
to  the  point  where  they  can  earn  money  as  musicians. 

The  courses  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  want  to  study  one  subject  only,  or 
the  courses  leading  to  a  diploma  or  degree  in  Music. 
The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  and  musi¬ 
cians  who  are  considered  leaders  in  the  field  of 
musical  education. 

If  after  graduation  from  high  school  you  will 
be  engaged  in  some  other  line  of  gainful  activity 
during  the  day,  this  is  no  reason  why  you  need  dis¬ 
continue  vocal  or  instrumental  studies.  The  New 
England  Conservatory  offers  evening  instruction 
for  those  students  engaged  during  the  day. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  has  three  or¬ 


chestras,  a  brass  band,  a  choral  class,  and  a  drama¬ 
tic  department.  .  .  .  These  organizations  are  open 
to  students  who  have  reached  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  demanded  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
required.  The  85-piece  orchestra  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  broadcasts  frequently  over  local 
and  national  chain  radio  stations. 

Tuition  fees  are  made  as  low  as  possible  to 
make  it  easy  for  young  people  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  great  opportunity  to  study  at  one  of  the 
most  famous  conservatories  in  America. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  plan  further  studies 
in  Music  and  fit  yourself  for  attractive  opportunities 
that  are  in  the  offing  for  trained  musicians. 

Talk  with  your  Vocational  Adviser,  or  with 
helpful  experienced  advisors  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Manager  of  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory,  any  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  con¬ 
cerning  courses  and  opportunities. 

Summer  School,  Opening  Date,  June  28 
First  Semester,  September  21,  1933 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


DOES  IT  PAY? 


Statistics  compiled  by  one  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  concerns  and  largest  employers  show 
that  a  business  education  is  worth  many  times  its 
cost  in  time  and  money. 

According  to  these  statistics  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  young  men  and  women  who  train 
in  advance  for  their  jobs  make  good;  while  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  who  lack  this  special  train¬ 
ing  do  not  succeed. 

The  demand  today,  more  than  ever  before,  is 
for  a  business  education  that  can  be  of  advantage 
in  earning  a  living.  That  is  why  so  many  high 
school  graduates,  even  though  they  are  planning 
on  a  college  or  university  course,  take  a  year  first 
in  a  good  business  school.  This  helps  them  schol¬ 
astically  and  in  many  cases  enables  them  to  earn 
money  to  pay  a  part  of  their  college  expenses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
troublous  times  through  which  business  has  been 


passing  that  graduates  of  good  business  schools 
have  found  positions  even  when  it  seemed  that 
opportunities  simply  did  not  exist.  In  all  establish¬ 
ments,  trained  employees  are  the  last  to  go  and 
the  first  to  be  called  back. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School,  a 
school  of  national  reputation,  welcomes  inquiries 
from  earnest  young  men  and  women  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  preparing  for  successful  business 
careers.  Seven  complete  courses  are  offered.  Be¬ 
ginning  July  10  a  six-weeks’  summer  school  is 
available  to  those  who  would  like  to  begin  their 
training  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  You  may  receive  a  bulletin  which  gives 
courses,  tuition  rates  and  other  information  by 
addressing  Mr.  L.  0.  White,  Principal,  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Commercial  School,  334  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  by  telephoning  Kenmore  6789.  If 
possible  visit  the  school  building. 


1927 


Kathleen  Golden  is  teaching  physical  education 
in  the  Woburn  grade  schools. 

Mary  Graham  is  teaching  at  the  Parker  School. 
Leo  Shaughnessey  is  attending  West  Point. 

1928 

Thomas  Jones  graduates  from  Boston  College 
t-hiis  June. 


1929 


Alton  Freeman  is  Assistant  Manager  at  the 
S'Collay  Square  Theater. 

Constance  Conant  has  been  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  Bates  College. 

Richard  Dacey  is  attending  Boston  University 
Law  School. 

Catherine  Burke  is  a  senior  at  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege. 

Ruth  Jaquith  has  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Wheaton  College. 

Caroline  Lyman  is  a  senior  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Robert  Kroepsch  is  a  senior  at  Bates  College. 

Dorothy  Johnson  is  a  senior  at  Smith  College. 

Frank  Kean  is  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Gear  and  Tool  Company. 

Ernest  Kimball  graduates  from  Boston  College 
in  June. 

Betty  West  is  attending  Framingham  Normal 
School. 

1930 

Bernice  Drisko  lis  employed  by  the  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  in  Boston. 

Grace  Cummings  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  at  the  Choate  Memorial  Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Donahue  is  a  junior  at  Radcliffe. 

Mary  Jones  is  graduating  from  Miss  Lesley’s 
School  this  June. 


Margaret  Alyward  graduates  from  Lowell  Nor¬ 
mal  this  June. 

Flora  Blake  is  a  junior  at  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Art. 

Jeanette  Blanchard  is  attending*  Lowell  Normal 
School. 

Isabel  Beauchamp  is  employed  by  the  Industrial 
Bankers  in  Woburn, 

Shirley  Scott  is  in  the  employ  of  Amold-Fisher, 
florists. 

Mabel  Folsom  is  employed  by  the  Woburn  Co¬ 
operative  Bank. 

Clarissa  Smith  is  employed  by  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Josephine  Edmunds  is  attending  Miss  Wheel- 
ock’s  Kindergarten  School. 

Loretta  McGowan  has  been  elected  Treasurer  of 
her  class  at  Emmanuel  College. 

1931 

Irene  Doherty  is  attending  Framingham  Teach¬ 
ers’  College. 

Jean  Osborne  is  attending  Miss  Wheelock’s 
Kindergarten  School. 

Mary  Norton  is  attending  Katharine  Gibbs’ 
Secretarial  School. 

Jean  Walker  is  a  sophomore  at  Middlebury 
College. 

Rose  Best  is  a  sophomore  at  Jackson  College. 

Miriam  Johnson  is  a  sophomore  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Katharine  Lynch  is  a  sophomore  at  Emmanuel. 

Eleanor  Francis  is  a  sophomore  at  Katharine 
Gibbs’  Secretarial  School'. 

Miriam  Billauer  is  a  sophomore  at  Radcliffe. 

DOROTHY  SINTON,  ’33. 

WILLIAM  BURNES,  ’33. 


What  other  schools  think  of  us: 

From  the  Observer,  Peabody,  Mass.: 

The  Reflector,  Woburn  High  School,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Your  paper  is  one  of  our  most  interesting 
exchanges.  All  your  departments  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Your  literary  and  poem  sections  deserve 
credit. 


From  the  Authentic,  Stoneham,  Mass.: 

“The  Reflector”:  Yours  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  received. 


Now  it  is  out  turn. 

The  Observer,  Peabody,  Mass. : 

Your  article,  “Education  via  Radio,”  is  well- 
written  and  shows  a  mature  understanding  of  the 
art  of  formal  composition.  It  is  almost  worthy  of 
a  college  paper.  We  were  pleasantly  surprised  in 
finding  a  detective  story  which  dealt  with  unedu¬ 
cated  people  and  yet  retained  a  refined  quality  of 
expression.  This  happy  combination,  unusual  in 
high  school  papers,  is  found  in  your  story,  “Five 
Motives.” 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following: 
A  SONNET  ON  TIME 
What  is  time,  but  a  fathomless  sea! 

Each  wave  washes  upon  the  shore  of  life 
Some  mortal  who  wends  his  weary  way 
Until  the  end  of  mortality. 

Now  a  compelling  force  of  the  ocean 
Violently  carries  with  a  receding  wave 


Some  mortal  who  has  lived  his  span 
Into  a  sea  so  illimitable,  to  his  grave. 

Nor  the  Human — only  God  understands 
The  mystery  of  this  infinity. 

Its  treachery  and  calm  frighten  the  cowardly; 
The  courageous  oft  risk  being  its  prey; 

But  cadence  and  beauty  are  always  there, 
Always  in  this  fathomless  sea  of  time. 

EDITH  F.  HILLMAN,  ’33. 
Your  cross-word  puzzle  is  the  most  unique  and 
modern  innovation  we  have  yet  seen  in  high  school 
journals.  It  could  well  be  adopted  by  other  schools. 


The  Red  and  Gray,  Fitchburg,  Mass.: 

You  have  shown  individuality  in  your  Alumni 
department  by  publishing  the  accounts  of  two 
of  your  graduates,  one  in  China,  the  other  in 
Labrador.  Personal  experiences,  we  think,  form  the 
most  interesting  aspect  of  an  alumnus.  You  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  French  club  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  in  your  magazine  of  a  story  written  in 

French  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 
****** 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following: 

“The  Garnet,”  Bates  College. 

“Northeastern  News,”  Northeastern  University. 
“Emerson  College  News,”  Emerson  College. 
“The  Beacon,”  Thompson’s  Island,  Boston. 
“Boston  University  News,”  Boston  University. 
“The  Artisan,”  Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 


“Did  ycra  hear  the  story  of  the  three  aspirin  tab¬ 
lets?” 

“Huh?” 

“Did  you  hear  the — ” 

“No!” 

“Maybe  it’s  the  one  about  the  three  Bayers.” 

— Somerville  Radiator 

:*£  sjc 

Mr.  Hubbard:  “Everytime  you  breathe,  someone 
dies.” 

Anne  Ward:  “I’m  sorry,  but  if  I  don’t  breathe,  I’ll 
die.”  — Fitchburg  Red  and  Gray 

She:  “Will  you  have  some  tea?” 

He:  “I’d  rather  have  what  comes  after.” 

She:  “What  comes  after  tea?” 

He:  “U.” 

****** 

Charley:  “Papa,  do  nuts  grow  on  trees?” 

Papa:  “Yes,  my  son.” 

Charley:  “Then  what  tree  does  the  doughnut  grow 
on,  Pa ?” 

Papa:  “The  pan-tree,  my  son.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Fred:  “The  doctor  told  me  that  I’d  have  a  tobacco 
heart  if  I  don’t  stop  smoking  cigarettes.” 

Frank:  “Yes.” 

Fred:  “So  I  started  buying  chocolates,  and  now  1 
have  a  sweetheart.” 

****** 

Clerk:  “I’ve  made  a  great  discovery,  sir.” 

Grocer:  “Well,  what  is  it?” 

Clerk:  “I’ve  found  out  the  heavy  end  of  a  match  is 
the  light  end.” 

#  * 

Dick:  “Do  you  smoke  tobacco?” 

Jim:  “Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  that 
smokes  anything  else?” 

Dick:  “Sure,  I  got  an  uncle  in  Nova  Scotia  that 
smokes  fish!” 

Bill:  “May  I  have  the  next  dance?” 

Eleanor:  “Sure,  if  you  can  find  a  partner!” 


Seller:  “We  have  some  very  fine  string  beans  to¬ 
day.” 

Mrs.  Newwife:  “How  much  are  they  a  string?” 

i|c  5jC  l{C  jfc 

Said  the  stern  young  woman  teacher:  “Tommy,  if 
you  cannot  behave  yourself,  I  shall  have  to  take 
your  name.” 

Outside,  Tommy  confided  to  a  chum:  “My  teacher’s 
threatened  to  marry  me  if  I  don’t  look  out!” 

She:  “I  understand  your  wife  came  from  a  fine  old 
family. 

He:  “No,  she  didn’t  come  from  a  fine  old  family, 

she  brought  the  doggone  family  with  her!” 

****** 

Officer  (looking  at  man  reposing  in  gutter): 
“Drunk?” 

Insulted:  “Certainly  not!  I’m  just  holding  this 

parking  space  for  a  friend!” 

The  Artisan 

****** 

Stranger:  “Were  does  this  road  go  to?” 

Grubb:  “I  dunno.  It’s  here  every  morning  when  I 
get  up.” 

****** 

Motor  cop  (producing  notebook):  “What’s  your 
name?” 

Speeder:  “Aloysires  Alistair  Cholmondelery  Coy- 
pean.” 

Motor  cop  (putting  notebook  away):  “Well,  don’t 

let  me  catch  you  again.” 

He  %  ^  H*  * 

Teacher:  “I  have  went.  Is  that  sentence  wrong, 
Johnny?” 

Johnny:  “Yes,  ma’am.” 

Teacher:  “Why  is  it  wrong?” 

Johnny:  “Because  you  ain’t  went  yet.” 

****** 

Guide  (pointing):  And  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  a  skycraper.” 

Old  Lady:  “Oh  my!  Isn’t  it  wonderful?  And  when 
can  we  see  it  at  work?” 
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Some  men  smile  in  the  evening; 

Some  men  smile  at  dawn; 

But  the  man  worth  while 

Is  the  man  who  can  smile1 

When  his  two  front  teeth  are  gone. 

Authentic 

:|«  :j«  sH  ifc  He 

Seven  Ages  of  Women 

1.  The  infant. 

2.  The  little  gild. 

3.  The  maiden. 

4.  The  young  woman. 

5.  The  young  woman. 

6.  The  young  woman. 

7.  The  young  woman. 

ij:  sfc  ^  sjs  9,: 

Teacher:  “Define  the  first  person." 

Biff:  “Adam!” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Teacher  (to  little  boy):  “And  you  say  your  name 
is  Smith  and  your  mother’s  is  Jones?” 

Little  Boy:  “Yes,  ma’am.” 


T.  to  L.  B.:  “How’s  that?” 

L.  B.:  “Well,  you  see,  my  mother  got  married 
again  and  I  didn’t!” 

:Jj  ^  ijc  ^  if:  :fc 

Chlorine  gas  is  very  injurious  to  the  human 
body  and  the  following  experiments  should  there¬ 
fore  be  performed  only  on  the  teacher. 

The  Noddler. 

jji  H4  H*  H1  sfc 

“So  you  got  that  black  eye  in  a  scrap  with  your 
wife  ?” 

“Yeah.  Home  bruise.” 

Radiator. 

****** 

Awakening  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  guest 
saw  a  hand  resting  on  the  footboard  of  his  bed. 

“Take  that  hand  away,”  he  called,  reaching 
under  the  pillow  for  his  pistol.  “Take  it  away  or 
I’ll  shoot.” 

The  hand  remained.  He  fired.  Now  he’s  minus 
two  toes. 


Burdett  College 


Burdett  Training. 

prepares  for  sales,  credit,  collec¬ 
tion,  accounting,  junior  execu¬ 
tive,  secretarial,  and  other 
business  and  office  positions. 
Individual  attention.  College 
grade  instruction.  Separate 
courses  for  men  and  women. 
Previous  commercial  training 
not  required  for  entrance. 

Burdett  Statistics 

The  past  school  year:  Graduating 
class,  Boston,  421;  Lynn,  145. 
88  different  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  attendance.  Employment 
calls  (Boston  and  Lynn)  total 
1208;  positions  filled,  774. 


BUSINESS 

COURSES 

Business  Administration, 
Accounting, 

Executive  Secretarial, 
Stenographic  Secretarial, 
Stenographic,  Business, 
Bookkeeping,  Finishing. 

SUMMER  sessions  begin  JULY  3. 
FALL  sessions  begin  SEPTEMBER  5. 
Catalogue  on  request. 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HANcock  6300 


NORTHEASTERN 


UNIVERSITY 


School  of  Engineering 

Co-operating  with  engineering  firms,  offers 
curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  following  branches  of  engineering: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


School  of  Business  Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  following  fields  of  business: 

ACCOUNTING 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine  technical  theory 
with  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  and  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  his  tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

Students  admitted  in  either  September  or  December  may  complete  the  scholastic 
year  before  the  following  September. 

For  Catalog  or  further  information  write  to : 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  people  of  discriminate 
ing  taste  select  a 

Whitman  Photograph 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  ST. 


TEL.  0218 


DENTISTS  USE  A  POWDER  TO 
CLEAN  TEETH 

Because  for  cleaning  and  polish¬ 
ing,  a  powder  is  best.  It  doesn’t  soften 
gums  or  leave  a  sticky  film  on  the 
teeth. 

PYLORA 
Tooth  Powder 

A  combination  of  soda, 
salt  and  aromatics — an  ex¬ 
cellent  dentifrice  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  adults.  Large  size 
tin  only  50c — at 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


Specialists  for  45  Years 

Promoting  Home  Ownership 
Fostering  Systematic  Thrift 

Woburn 

Co-operative  Bank 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  Pleasant  Street 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

-of- 

quality 

MODERATE  PRICES 

385  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

NEVILLE’S 

Variety  Store 

Candy  Notions  Beverages 

Groceries 

WALTERH.  WILCOX 

INSURANCE 

323  MAIN  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tanners  Bank  Building 

TUXEDOS 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

READ  &  WHITE  iBr'jyJB 

Formal  Clothes  Rented  ||Pxy|  jf 

for  all  occasions 

111  SUMMER  STREET  JjW 

Boston  |  ^ 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Prov- 
idence,  R.  I. 

The  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  WOBURN 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  savings  account  in  some  bank 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

savings  and  you  will  never  regret  it 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
JEWELERS 

282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


WHITENS  TEETH 

W  : 

fStSffllig 

jij* 

With 

out  1 

Scrubbing 

Rexall  Milk  of  Magnesia 
Tooth  Paste  Will  Do  It 
25c  a  tube 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison 
The  Rexall  Store 


YOUR  WATCH 

IS 

YOUR  GUIDE 


in  your  daily  routine  of  STUDIES  or 
BUSINESS.  It  WILL  BE  to  your 
advantage  to  get  it  from  a 

WATCH  AUTHORITY 


one  who  understands  its  delicate 
mechanism 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for  over 
100  Years 


Compliments 

of 

A  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


Tel.  Tel. 

tVob.  __  i  I  -j  -I  Stone. 

1506  £>♦  r.  Ualiahan  0052 

1264  Win. 

0862 

ICE  CREAM 
CANDY 


LET  ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT  PARTY 


Grade  “A”  Massachusetts  Milk 
From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 


TABBUTS  DAIRY 

NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 


Johnson  &  Johnson 


Attorneys  at  Law 


349  Mam  Street 


Woburn  -  -  -  M  ass. 


S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 

15  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS 


;;peT§£ent 

of  the  business  of  this  country  is  transacted 
by  check. 

PROOF -"-that  a  checking  account  is  a  con¬ 
venient  and  safe  way  of  paying  your  bills. 


RATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


HORACE  PARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 

‘'Everything  for  Sport” 

34  Summer  St.  Boston 
Kennedy  Building,  Take  Elevator 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  FACILITIES  AT 
OUR  NEW 

WHOLESALE  LOCATION 

Sporting  Goods  at  bona-fide  wholesale 
prices  to  Woburn  High  School  students — 
ask  Mr.  McKinnon  or  Miss  Feeney  for 
Wholesale  Identification  Slip. 


ANDERSEN’S 


PETER  ANDERSEN 

Proprietor 

“  ■•v  * ‘  •'  ■  "  ,  •> 

Rubbers 
airing  :  ppf 

440  A  MAIN  STREET 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


